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‘¢ Miss BILDER, ALLOW ME TO OFFER YOU A DisH oF CHOWDER,” SAID BEN. Page 1r7r. 


* 
OOEAN-BORN; 


OR, 


THE CRUISE OF THE CLUBS. 


——— 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR. MCGUSHER’S BAD MEMORY. 


APTAIN WICHARD BILDER, of 

Belfast, Maine, wich or poowah, you are 

my honawed fawther!” exclaimed Mr. Arthur 

McGusher. ‘‘I feel it in my blood and bones. 
It can’t be othawwise.” 





‘¢ Perhaps it can.” 

‘‘Impawsible! If you are pooaw, so am I. 
Though I have seen bettaw days, I have been 
cwadled in the lap of povawty. I know what 
it is to suffaw for the want of an opewa ticket. 
I know what it is to wear a pair of spwing 
twousaws late in the autumn. I know what it 
is to see fawst hawses, and not own them. I 
know how a pooaw man feels when he’ passes 
Delmonico’s up-town house.” 

' “Ttis very affecting, Mr. McGusher,” said 
Kate, solemnly. 

‘* My fawther, if thou art pooaw, I will wawk 
with thee and faw thee!” gushed the long- 
lost. 
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‘* Very well, my boy; I shall go to sea, and 
I think you had better go into the fo’castle, 
crawl through the hawse-hole, as I did. Tl 
make a sailor of you.” 

“In the fo’cawstle! The smell of the taw 
would make me sick. But—” 

‘¢ Never mind that now. I should like to 
look into your antecedents before I acknowl- 
edge you as my son,” interposed Captain Bil- 
der. 

‘* Had yaw long-lost son no mawks on his 
pawson? no mole under the left ear? no bawth- 
mawk on his right shouldaw?” 

‘* Not a mark, that I know of; but his nose 
was entirely different from yours.” 

‘* Have you no po’twait of the little one?” 

‘** None.” 

Mr. McGusher seemed to derive new strength 
and encouragement from these answers, and 
his face bore no expression of disappointment 
at the acknowledged absence of any means of 
identifying the long-lost. 

‘*T must have changed in fawteen yeaws,” he 
added. 

‘* Of course; though the shape of one’s nose 
undergoes no great alteration. Have you the 
card alluded to in the letter?” asked Captain 
Bilder. 

‘‘T have the cawd;” and Mr. McGusher took 
the pasteboard from his pocket. 

He laid it upon the table. It was the left- 
hand piece, and the ship-master placed the 
middle part by the side of it. The edge of the 
one exactly fitted the irregular edge of the 
other. The material of both portions was 
the same; the writing was identfcal; and the 
words and letters divided where the card was 
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ter the lapse of this long period, the second 
piece had come, fully answering the descrip- 
tion of it contained in the letter enclosing the 
first. 

‘* Turn the left-hand piece over, father. The 
letter that came with the middle piece says the 
name of the person who had the right hand 
piece would be found on the back of the one 
your son was to bring to you,” said Kate. 

Captain Bilder turned the part indicated, 
and found an address written upon it, in the 
same hand as the first letter. 

‘¢¢ Borden, Green, & Co., Bankers, New 
York,’” said he, reading from the back of the 
card. ‘‘ Borden, Green, & Co. were my bank- 
ers when I went to sea. This business was 
certainly managed by some one who knew all 
about my affairs.” 

‘“*T beg your pawdon, Captain Bildaw, but 
the business has not been managed at all. I 
know pawsitively nothing about the mattaw 
except what I have lawned from this lettaw. 
I have seen no pawson, spoken to no pawson,” 
protested Mr. McGusher. 

“ Are you quite sure of that?” 

‘*Do you doubt my wawd?” demanded the 
long-lost, with dignity. 

“If I don’t doubt your word, I can’t take it 
in a case of this kind,” replied Captain Bilder, 
decidedly. _ 

‘*Is it pawsible my wawd is wawth so little?” 

*¢T don’t know what is possible; and I don’t 
know thatI care. If you can tell me of what 
Orphan. Asylum you were an inmate, I may 
take the trouble to look the matter up,” said 
the ship-master. 

‘‘ But, saw, I don’t know. I have no maw 

ideaw than yawself. You see, I don’t we- 

membaw anything about the institootion,” 

Mr. McGusher explained. 

‘* You don’t remember?” 

@ ‘No, saw: that pawt of my existence is 

all a blank.” 

‘* How long since you left the asylum?” 
‘* How can I tell, Captain Bildaw, when 

I don’t wemembaw the asylum at all?” 

‘¢ How long have you boarded in Twenty- 
second Street?” 

‘¢ Thwee yeaws, saw.” 

‘* And you think you are about eighteen 
years old now?” 

‘*T infaw it fwom the lettaw.” 

‘* My son, if living, would be eighteen.” 





cut fitted each other perfectly. Captain Bilder 
and Kate were very much surprised. The 
middle portion of the card had come into the 
ship-master’s possession ten years before. Af- 


‘* Then that must be my age,” added the 
long-lost, complacently. 

‘*- You were stolen when you were four years 
old, the letter says.” 
‘* I believe it, saw.” 
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‘¢ You were taken to England, and left with 
aman by the name of McGusher,” continued 
Captain Bilder, referring to the letter. 

‘*Yes, saw. How many times have 1 wead 
this intawesting fact!” 

‘*And McGusher brought you to America 
thirteen years ago?” 

‘* Undoubtedly, saw.” 

‘* How old were you then?” 

‘‘ Five, saw,” answered Mr. McGusher, after 
studying a little while upon the problem. 

‘*Can’t you remember what happened when 
you were five years old?” 

‘‘ Not an event, saw.” 

‘¢T can, and that is fifty years ago.” 

‘Then yaw memowy is bettaw than mine.” 

‘*Very well. After you came to America, 
it appears that the man who had you in his 
care boarded with the writer of this letter till 
he died. They seem to have been well ac- 
quainted; and we will suppose that he had 
lived with her one year when he died.” ‘ 

‘‘T beg your pawdon; but it might not have 
been thwee months,” Mr. McGusher inter- 
posed, evidently feeling that he ought to dis- 
pute the position of the captain. 

‘*T see that ‘a year’ is erased in the letter.” 

‘If it had been a yeaw, she would not have 
ewased it.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it was not just'a year; it may 
have been more or less; but ‘One who knows’ 
would not have written it if it had not been 
about that time. Call ita year. Howold were 
you then, Mr. McGusher?” 

‘* Six, I suppose,” replied the long-lost, 
rather vacantly, for he could not see where 
this line of reasoning would come out. 

‘*Exactly so, Mr. McGusher. Now, can’t 
you remember when you were six years old?” 
asked the ship-master, sharply. 

‘* Not a single thing, saw. I have twied ¢o 
wecall the events of those yeaws, but I have 
twied in vain. It is all a blank to me.” 

‘* Very singular! I don’t think another such 
a case ever occurred. No matter. Now, I 
suppose you staid in the Orphan Asylum 
some time — perhaps till you were twelve, 
say.” 

‘* Impossible, Captain Bildaw. I should we- 
member it if I had.” 

‘*T should say so. But you seem to have an 
exceedingly bad memory for a young man of 
eighteen. Say two years, then, which would 
make you eight when you left.” 

‘* But I think I can wemember when I was 
eight,” suggested the long-lost. 

‘*O, you can! What and where were you 
then?” 
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“Tt is all vewy dweamy. I can only wecall 
the fact that I was a living being then.” 

‘* Your memory is most astonishingly dull.” 

‘« But it is pawsible, and even pwobable, that 
I was not at the institootion maw than a few 
months. Childwen aw often taken from that 
sawt of place when they aw only six or seven 
yeaws old. ‘You see, people who have no 
childwen of their own go to these institootions 
and take childwen to bwing up. They always 
take the pwettiest and most pwomising chil- 
dwen; and it is pwobable I was taken befoaw 
I had been in the asylum maw than a month 
or two.” 

“Ah, Mr. McGusher, very likely. I had 
not taken your beauty into consideration be- 
fore.” 

‘¢ Well, Captain Bilder, a man’s beauty is no 
cwedit to him. He can’t help it;” and the 
long-lost stroked his downy mustache. 

‘*T am afraid we must admit that you were 
taken from the asylum when you were only 
six, Mr. McGusher.”* 

‘“‘T have no doubt of it, because, you see, 
if I had staid thaaw a yeaw or two,.I should 
have wgmembawed it.” 

‘‘T’m not so sure of that. But never mind 
the asylum. You have boarded three years 
in Taenty-second Street?” 

‘* Thwee yeaws, saw.” y 

‘* Where did you board before that?” asked 
the captain quietly, as he looked out the 
window. 

‘* Before that?” repeated Mr. McGusher. 

“Yes: where did you board four years 
ago?” 

‘* Faw yeaws ago?” 

Possibly Mr. McGusher had not prepared 
himself for examination in this important era 
of his personal history. At any rate, he hes- 
itated. 

‘‘- You don’t answer me,” said the captain. 

‘“‘T was thinking. Faw yeaws ago.” 

‘¢ Certainly you can tell where you boarded 
or lived before you went to your present place,” 
added Captain Bilder, sharply. 

‘¢O, is that what you mean? I lived in the. 
countwy faw yeaws ago,” replied Mr. McGush- 
er, as cheerfully as though a new revelation 
had suddenly come to his darkened mind. ‘I 
lived in the countwy faw yeaws ago.” 

‘¢ What country?” 

‘«Ha, ha, ha!’ Pwetty good!” laughed the 
long-lost. ‘‘I only meant that I did not live 
in New Yawk. You see, I didn’t live in the 
city, but I lived in the countwy. That was the 
ideaw I meant to convey. I wesided in the 
wuwal distwicts.” 
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‘* Precisely so; I fully comprehend you, Mr. 
McGusher. You lived in the country, and 
not in the city.” 

‘* Exactly so! 
bettaw myself.” 

‘Very well; we are making some progress.” 

** Yes, saw; some pwogwess we aw making. 
But you see, Captain Bildaw, it is not always 
easy to see what a fellaw means. You see, a 
fellaw may use the wawd countwy to mean the 
wuwal distwicts, when he don't mean the city; 
or he may mean Asia, Africa, or some of those 
places so faw off that it makes a fellaw’s head 
swim to think of them.” 

‘“‘T understand: your explanation is very 
lucid. You lived in the country, as distinguished 
from the city. Now, perhaps you can inform 
me precisely where you lived.” 

‘* Of cawse I can,” replied Mr. McGusher, 
promptly. But the question seemed to bother 
him. ‘It is the easiest thing in the wawld to 
tell whaw I lived.” 

‘* Why don’t you tell me, then?” demanded 
the ship-master. 

But Mr. McGusher still hesitated, and ap- 
peared to be considering the questions that 
would follow his answer, or the consequences 
of giving to himself a ‘‘ local habitation and 
a name.” 

‘** You see, I have been in the city only thwee 
yeaws.* I went into the lawge mawcantile es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Hewlins & Heavybones 
as a boy, and wose to my pwesent position,” 
added the long-lost; but he was evidently 
thinking of something else. . * 

‘* Perhaps you will be willing to inform me 
where you lived before you went there.” 

‘* Sawtainly, saw; with pleasaw,” answered 
Mr. McGusher. But he did not doit. ‘‘ When 
I went to the lawge mawcantile — ” 

‘*T understand that part of your story per- 
fectly. You went there, and rose to your pres- 
ent position, which is very creditable to your 
ability, and illustrates the triumph of genius, 
perseverance, and industry. Now, will you 
tell me where you lived?” 

‘*Weally, it is so long since I left the 
place, that I have almost forgotten the name 
of it.” 

‘‘T am afraid you have quite forgotten it.” 

‘*No, saw. The place was Goshen; not the 
Goshen mentioned in the Scwipchaw, but 
Goshen in the State of New York. It is in 
Owange County, on the Ewie Wailwoad, sev- 
enty miles fwom New Yawk City; population 
ovaw thwee thousand; and they make much 
nice buttaw there. I daw say you have hawd 
of Goshen buttaw, Captain Bildaw,” said Mr. 
McGusher. 


I couldn’t have expwessed it 
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‘¢T think I have.” 

‘* You see, that isn’t the kind of buttaw they 
use in cheap bawding-houses. They keep cows 
out there.” 

‘* Indeed!” 

‘* Fact, saw. I’ve seen them myself. The 
cows give milk, and —” 

‘¢T shall not dispute any of your facts. But 
I should like to ask with whom you lived in 
Goshen.” 

‘With whom? ‘You want the man’s name, 
I suppose.” 

‘*'Yes, if you happen to remember it: if you 
don’t, it’s of no great consequence.” 

‘Of cawse I wemember it. How could I 
live with aman, and not wemember his name?” 

‘Sure enough! But your memory has 
played you some shabby tricks. Please to give 
me the name before you forget it.” 

‘“‘T shall nevaw fawget it. It would be quite 
impawsible to fawget it.” 

‘¢ What was it, then?” 

‘*T lived with Mr. Chessman,” answered the 
long-lost; and he evidently gave the name 
with many misgivings as to the result. 

‘*Chessman. Thank you. Do you remem- 
ber his first name?” 

** Yes, saw: his first name was Amos; his 
second or middle name was Pewy; and his 
whole name was Amos Pewy Chessman.” 

‘* Amos P. Chessman, was it?” 

‘“* Yes, saw.” 

‘‘ Excellent! Write that name down, Kate, 
before Mr. McGusher forgets it; also the town, 
county, and state.” 

Kate seated herself at her desk, and wrote 
the address in full. 

** You see, Mr. Chessman didn’t live wight 
in the village. He was a fawmer, and had a 
fawm outside of the village. You see, they 
dom’t have fawms in the village,” Mr. McGush- 
er explained. 

“Don’t they? Well, that’s odd!” laughed 
Captain Bilder. ‘‘ Does Mr. Chessman live 
there now?” 

‘‘ No, saw; he does not live there now.” 

‘* Where does he live?” 

‘* You see, he don’t live anywhaw now.” 

‘* Don’t live anywhere?” 

‘* No, saw; he’s dead now.” 

‘“‘ That’s unfortunate for him, if not for the 
rest of us.” 

‘* Tt was dooced unfawtunate. He died of a 
tewwible disease—the hydwophobia. You 
see, that’s the disease they get when they are 
bitten by dogs.” : 

‘¢Just so. I’ve heard of the disease.” 

**- You see, Mr. Chessman had a dog. I got 
that dog when a puppy.” 
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“You mean when the dog was a puppy,” 
suggested the ship-master. 

‘“To be sudw. I got that dog when a pup- 
py- ‘Of cawse the dog was a puppy. I never 
was a puppy. Puppies don’t go on two legs, 
and talk, and smile, and think, and have 
bwains.” 

‘« Sometimes — all but the brains. But nev- 
er mind the dog, Mr. McGusher. Mr. Chess- 
man died — poor man! — of hydrophobia?” 

‘“‘ He died after I left his house. I did not 
witness his painful stwuggles.” 

‘““You were spared that, fortunately. Did 
Mr. Chessman have a family?” asked Captain 
Bilder. 

‘¢ Yes, saw — a wife and faw childwen.” 

‘‘Of course they still live on the farm in 
Goshen.” 

‘*No, saw, they don’t live on the fawm in 
Goshen,” replied the long-lost with refreshing 
promptness. ‘‘ When Mr. Chessman died, his 
wife couldn’t manage the fawm; and they had 
to sell it to pay the debts.” 

‘‘l'm sorry for that. But what became of 
the family?” 

‘«' They went to Owegon, where Mrs. Chess- 
man had a bwother. Idon’t know what pawt 
of Owegon; I only heard that she had gone 
to Owegon.” 

‘¢T hope she found a good home in Oregon; 
but it’s of no consequence to the present in- 
quiry whether she did or not, or even that she 
went to Oregon. Of course, if I write to my 
friend, Borden Green, the banker, who has a 
country place, for aught I know, in Goshen, 
he will be able to ascertain all about Mr. Chess- 
man and his family.” 

‘* I’m afwaid not,” replied Mr. McGusher, ev- 
idently somewhat disturbed by the suggestion. 
**-You see, Mr. Chessman did not live in the 
village.” ‘ 

‘*That’s of no consequence. Green will 
find where he lived, if it was within ten miles 
of the village.” 

‘* But Mr. Chessman only lived there a shawt 
time.” 

‘* Never mind; if he lived there at all, and 
died there of hydrophobia, some one will re- 
member him.” 

‘* Pawsibly.” 

“‘T am very much obliged to you, Mr. 
McGusher, for this information: and in a week 
or two I shall, doubtless, be able fully to con- 
firm all you have stated.” 

**T hope you will,” replied Mr. McGusher, 
rather blankly. 

‘*T suppose Mr. Chessman took you from 
the Orphan Asylum.” 
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* Weally, I don’t know, saw.” 

‘You never happened to hear him or his 
wife state any such circumstance?” 

‘*Nevaw.” 

‘*Mr. Chessman appears to have been in 
debt when he died, so that his farm had to be 
sold. If he had four children of his own, why 
did he take a child from. the asylum?” 

‘* Weally, I don’t know that he did take a 
child from the asylum,” protested the long- 
lost, warmly. 

‘*- You don’t remember that part of your his- 
tory. You lived with Mr. Chessman, and you 
were in the asylum; but it does not appear 
how you passed from one to the other. How 
long were you in Goshen?” 

‘*Only a shawt time.” : 

‘But as long as Mr. Chessman lived there?”’, 

‘*T suppose so.” 

“Where did he live before he moved to 
Goshen?” 

‘* Weally, I don’t know the name of the place. 
It was in the countwy.” 

‘* But you must have been fourteen years old 
when you left that place.” i 

“Certainly I knew the place; but it was an 
odd name. I shall think of itin a moment,” 
added Mr. McGusher, pounding his head, which 
seemed to be at fault, and deserved the casti- 
gation. ‘Ah! I haveit! Gwillingham; that 
was the place. It is dooced odd that I fawgot 
it for the moment.” 

* Gwillingham?” 

‘*Grillingham,” suggested Kate, who had 
noticed his shabby treatment of the rolling 
and trilling letter of the alphabet. 

‘*That’s it, Miss Bildaw; thank you. Gwil- 
lingham was what I said.” 

‘¢ Where is Grillingham?” 

‘* Weally, I couldn’t tell you much about the 
place. I could descwibe it; but I hawdly 
know where it is, except that it is in Sullivan 
County.” 

‘¢ It’s of no consequence where it is. I am 
entirely satisfied with the information you have 
given me. My friend, Borden Green, the bank- 
er, will look up the case for me.” 

‘‘'Yes, saw; and he has the piece of cawd 
which will complete the evidence,” added Mr. 
McGusher. 

‘* And you really believe you are my long- 
lost son?” 

‘Do I believe it? Iknuowit! Ihave always 
felt that I belonged in some highaw spheaw 
than I was in. I have aspiwations for some- 
thing highaw and noblaw than I have evaw 
seen,” said Mr. McGusher, with an appropri- 
ate gesture. 
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‘* We will leave the matter where it is for 
the present. But, as I told you before, lama 
poor man; and if you are my son, you must 
go to work, as I shall,” added the ship-master. 

‘*T beg your pawdon; but don’t you think 
that the pieces of cawd settle the question?” 

‘‘ They are strong evidence; but in a matter 
of so much importance I desire to be sure.” 

** Quite pwopaw, Captain Bildaw. But in 
my own mind I have not a doubt, since you 
have the piece of cawd. I beg your pawdon; 
but might I see you alone for a moment?” 

Kate left the room at this hint. 

‘*T beg your pawdon; but, as thaw can be 
no doubt that Iam your long-lost son, might 
I beg the favaw of the small loan of one hun- 
dwed dollaws?” Mr. McGusher proceeded. 

‘*You have come to the wrong man for 
money. I have none,” replied the captain. 

‘*My salawy is small— only five dollars a 
week; and it will hardly suppawt me. I have 
not money enough to pay my expenses in Bel- 
fast while you are investigating the case.” 

Captain Bilder declined’ to advance any 
money, if he had any to advance; but he in- 
vited Mr. McGusher to the hospitality of his 
house while he continued to occupy it. What- 
ever he believed ‘in regard to the claim of his 
guest, he desired to trace that remarkable let- 
ter and card to their source. In another hour, 
the long-lost was at home in the paternal man- 
sion. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE GRAND REVIEW. 


THE dinner party at the mansion of Captain 
Patterdale was a pleasant occasion; but Kate 
Bilder’s absence was much regretted by the 
guests, for she was a very pretty and a very 


lively girl. As the wind had been light, the 
yacht squadron did not arrive from its cruise 
below till nearly noon, but in season to make 
arrangements for a grand review of all the 
yachts and boats of both clubs, which was to 
include an excursion to Turtle Head. The 
Ocean-Born was invited to participate, and 
Neil Brandon tendered the use of her to the 
clubs for the invited guests. Nellie Patterdale 
called upon Kate Bilder, and found both her 
and her father quite cheerful, in spite of their 
reverses. As Mr. McGusher was present, he 
had to be introduced, and had to be invited to 
the review. 

“* Tt will affawd me unbounded pleasyaw to 
be pwesent, Miss Pattawdale, and sun myself 
in the smiles of the beautiful young ladies of 
the pawty,” said Mr. McGusher, placing his 
right hand upon his heart, and bowing till his 
form was almost doubled. 
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As Captain Bilder wished to see more of the 
captain of the Ocean-Born, he consented to be, 
a guest, and Kate promised to take her place 
as leader in the Lily. At three o'clock .the 
party invited were all on board of the steamer, 
The five boats of the Dorcas Club were ly- 
ing alongside Don John’s wharf, and the 
yachts, with their mainsails hoisted and their 
anchors hove up to a short stay, were lying 
near the shore. A gun from the Skylark, the 
commodore’s yacht, announced the commence- 
ment of the first part of the programme, which 
was the review of the boats of the Dorcas 
Club. The occasion was in honor of Captain 
Neil Brandon and the officers of the Ocean- 
Born, who had rendered such important service 
to members of both of the clubs. 

The Dorcas, Lily, Fairy, Psyche, and Un- 
dine were the five boats of the Dorcas Club. 
In each of them were five young ladies, all 
dressed in the uniform of the club. The leader 
sat in the stern, with the tiller-rope in her 
hand. The boats dashed out from the shore 
in a singleline. The girls pulled the measured 
man-of-war stroke, but the beautiful barges 
moved at great speed. They were about a 
boat’s length apart, and preserved their dis- 
tance with wonderful precision. 

The clubs had had a great deal of practice; 
and, as all of them were deeply interested in 
the sport, their manceuvres were almost per- 
fect. They pulled out a considerable distance 
from the wharf, and, at a signal from the leader 
of the Dorcas, the fair rowists ‘‘ held water ” 
till the boats lost their headway, and then 
wheeled them, as on a pivot, quarter way 
around, so that they all faced towards the 
steamer. In this position, the rowers ‘‘ tossed 
oars.” 

The Ocean-Born, with steam on, lay at the 
wharf, where she had hauled in to receive the 
invited guests. These consisted of about a 
dozen ladies and gentiemen, who were seated 
on the hurricane deck. Mr. Arthur McGusher 
was among the number, but he did not seem 
to be exactly satisfied with his position. In 
the first place, he wanted to be with the ‘‘en- 
waptuwing young ladies,” and not a single 
one of them was on board of the steamer. In 
the second place, Mr. Ben Lunder, the tarry 
deck-hand of the Ocean-Born, had actually 
disputed his passage from the wharf to the 
deck of the vessel, till Captain Bilder vouched 
for him as one. invited by Nellie Patterdale, and, 
after this, had manifested a vicious tendency 
to pick upon and make fun of him; to confuse 
and confound him with sea slang which he 
could not understand. 

Neil Brandon and Berry Owen were in the 
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BEN STRUCK UPON THE CROWN OF THE TILE. 


pilot-house, and Ben — having ceased for the 
moment to torture the ‘‘ dry goods swell,” as he 
irreverently insisted upon calling Mr. McGush- 
er— was on the forward deck, ready to cast off 
the fasts when the order should be given. As 
the club boats pulled out from the shore, Ben 
clapped his hands in rapture; and-his demon- 
stration was quite excusable. 

‘*Roses and posies!” he yelled, at the top 
of his lungs. 


‘* What’s the matter, Ben?” demanded Neil. |. 


‘* Hold me down!” added the deck-hand, 
seizing the anchor, as if to add something to 
his gravity. 

‘** Let go, Ben!” said the captain. 

‘I dare not; I shall go up if I do,” replied 
he, hugging the anchor desperately, to the 
great amusement of the people on the hurri- 
cane deck. 

‘* Cast off the fasts, Ben!” continued Neil; 
‘*we must follow them.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” roared Ben, with a voice 
from his stomach, as he slacked off the hawser. 
‘* Where those briny divinities lead, I will fol- 
low. — Oblige me by casting off that foreto’- 
bobstay,” he added, to a man on the wharf. 
“Thank you, sir.—All clear forward, high 
and mighty captain.” 

Neil rang the bell to back her, so as to throw 
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the steamer’s head out from the wharf. Anoth- 
er stroke stopped the engine, the after-fast was 
cast off by Karl, and the boat went ahead 
slowly. Ben coiled up the hawser he had 
hauled in, and there was no more work for the 
deck-hand to do till the steamer made another 
landing. He then mounted the hurricane 
deck, to the terror and dismay of Mr. McGush- 
er, who was making himself as agreeable as 
possible to the ladies of the party. 

As the Ocean-Born approached the line of 
boats, three long whistles were sounded, to 
acknowledge the complimentary tossing of 
the oars. She then steamed entirely around 
the line, and finally took a position between 
them and the shore, in accordance with the 
programme. 

At the signal from the leader of the Dorcas, 
all the oars dropped into the water as one, and - 
the boats pulled in single line around the 
Ocean-Born. When this manceuvfe was com- 
pleted, the boats suddenly whirled, and darted 
off, five abreast. It was done so prettily that 
all on board of the steamer and the yachts 
applauded heartily. 

‘‘ That was well done,” said Captain Patter- 
dale, clapping his hands vigorously. 

** Well done?” added Ben Lunder, who stood 
near him. ‘‘ That is too mild an expression. 
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It was artistically done! It was ravishingly 
done! It was celestially done! It was per- 
fectly done! Why, shiver my flukes, I shall 
be sent to the Insane Asylum if I look at those 
divinities much longer.” 

‘« That would be the appwopwiate place for 
you,” added Mr. McGusher, who could not re- 
sist the temptation to say this, for he had not 
forgiven the deck-hand for torturing him twice 
before. 

‘* And what would be the appropriate place 
for you, my jolly biscuit-nibbler?” demanded 
Ben, who, not being protected by a rhinoce- 
ros hide, had been pierced by the arrow; 
‘* what but the Retreat for Idiots and Feeble- 
Minded Persons?” 

‘*Youaw impawtinent,” replied Mr. McGush- 
er, turning red. 

‘* Better be crazy than an idiot, especially 
when one’s brain is turned by a vision of love- 
liness,” added Ben, turning to the boats again. 

**You are impawtinent, saw,” retorted the 
long-lost, angrily. 

**T have rowed in the college boats for two 
years, but I never saw any such pulling as 
that, Captain Patterdale,” added Ben, regard- 
less of the swell’s anger. ‘‘I mean I never 
saw anything so graceful and precise.” 

‘* Do you mean to say I am cwazy?” demand- 
ed Mr. McGusher, placing himself in front of 
the deck-hand. 

**No, sir; I don’t mean to say so. It would 
be quite impossible for a fellow without brains 
to be crazy. Youare notcrazy. You are not 
capable of being crazy. It requires a capital 
stock of brains to enable a fellow to become 
crazy. You are not crazy; and you are in no 
danger of being crazy. I remarked that 7 
might be sent toan Insane Asylum, not you. 
Now, my hearty, sheer off; take a reef in your 
mainto’-gallant smoke-stack, top up your fore- 
r’yal-boom!” ’ 

**'You made a wemawk, saw,” blustered Mr. 
McGusher. 

**T did; and, shiver my skysail-ports, I'll 
make another! I don’t know you, sir, and 
I never quarrel with a person to whom I have 
not been introduced ;” and Ben walked away 
with Captain Patterdale. 

The long-lost concluded to bottle up his 
wrath for the present, and retaliate upon his 
persecutor at a more convenient season. The 
club boats came about, and pulled towards the 
steamer ‘‘ by twos,” the Dorcas leading. For 
half an hour they continued to perform their 
evolutions, which have been fully described in 
another volume. When they had finished 
them, the boats formed in a single line, and 
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tossed oars. Again the Ocean-Born steamed 
around them, all hands vigorously applauding. 

At another gun from the Skylark, all the 
sailing-yachts weighed their anchors and hoist- 
ed their jibs. The wind was light, and it was 
not possible for them to make over three knots 
an hour. The boats then formed ‘‘ by twos,” 
with the Dorcas in front, and started for Turtle 
Head. The yachts had taken position, three 
on each side of the boats, while the Ocean- 
Born kept behind them, so as not to stir up 
the water in which they pulled. The steamer 
barely turned her screw, so slowly did the pro- 
cession move. Berry Owen had taken the 
helm, and Neil was on the hurricane deck, doing 
the honors of the ship to the guests. 

‘*Who is the young man that commands 
this steamer?” asked Captain Bilder of Gerald 
Roach, as they met on the hurricane deck. 

‘¢ His name is Neil Brandon,” replied Gerald. 

‘* Who was his father?” 

‘* His father was a very rich man, who died 
about twelve years ago.” 

‘* How-old is the captain?” 

‘¢ Kighteen, sir,” answered Gerald. 

‘¢ Of course, then,” Captain Bilder reasoned, 
“the father of the young commander could 
not have been the mate of the Coriolanus, for 
he was not married at that time, and could not 
have a son eighteen years old at the present 
time.” 

This settled the question in his mind, and 
he made no further inquiries in regard to the 
matter. But it was rather odd that there ~ 
should be another. Neil Brandon who had fol- 
lowed the sea, that his son, like the lost child, 
had been born at sea, and that he should be 
called the ‘‘ Ocean-Born.” Captain Bilder was 
satisfied that his old mate could not have died, 
twelve years before, very rich, for he never 
seemed like a money-making man. He had 
never heard of him in command of a ship, 
and he doubted whether he ever rose above the 
position of mate. 

In a couple of hours the procession arrived 
at Turtle Head, where the steamer and the 
yachts anchored, and the young ladies of the © 
boat clubs landed. The Yacht Club flag was 
flying on the club house, and several mem- 
bers were on duty there, Among them was 
Morris Hollinghead, who had made a fish 
chowder for all hands. The guests were 
landed as fast as they could be, and the chowder 
was served at once. 

*“ Ah, Miss Bildaw, I have been enwap- 
chawed at the sight of the boats, and the faiaw 
beings in them,” said Mr. McGusher, as 
soon as he could find her whom he hoped 
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soon to call his sister. ‘‘It was a delicious 
sight.” ; 

‘<I’m glad you liked it,” replied Kate. 

‘‘T nevaw saw so many pwetty young lddies 
togethaw in all my life.” 

‘** Indeed!” 

“* Nevaw!” 

‘* How did you like the rowing?” asked Kate. 

‘““The wowing? The wowing was sublime. 
How could it fail to be when the young ladies 
waw so chawming?” 

‘‘T don’t think the charms of the young la- 
dies make good rowing,” replied Kate. 

‘““ Well, now, I-do. I don’t know how to 
wow myself, and pawhaps I’m not a judge; 
but I want to lawn to wow. Will you lawn 
me, my deaw sistaw?” 

Kate’s face flushed when he called her his 
sister. She was indignant at his presumption. 
She did not believe she was his sister, and 
Captain Bilder was satisfied that Mr. McGush- 
er was not his son. The father and daughter 
had fully considered the claim of the “ long- 
lost,” and he was only countenanced for the 
time being in order to discover who had given 
him the letter, and supplied the information 
written upon the parts of the card. Mr. 
McGusher saw the flush upon Kate’s cheek, 
and realized that he had made a mistake. 


‘*I beg your pawdon,” said he, bowing and 


touching his white hat. ‘‘I suppose I am not 
to call you sistaw for the pwesent; and I will 
not do so again. Will you lawn me to wow, 
Miss Bildaw?” 

‘*I think you can find a better teacher than 
I should be.” 

‘I’m suaw I could not,” protested Mr. 
McGusher. ‘ But I have not the pleasyaw of 
the acquaintance of these young ladies. Will 
you favaw me with an intwoduction to them?” 

** To all of them?” demanded Kate. 

‘* All of them, if you please.” 

‘*Most of them seem to be occupied just 
now; but as opportunity offers, I will intro- 
duce you.” 

‘*Miss Bilder, allow me to offer you a dish 
of chowder,” said Ben Lunder, who appeared 
at this moment with two bowls of the article. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Lunder. Iamas hungry as 
awolf,” replied Kate, accepting the offered dish. 

‘“*That is precisely my own condition,” re- 
plied Ben; ‘‘ and, as I see the ladies are all 
helped, this other dish will just fit my case.” 

‘*T beg your pawdon, Mr. Lundaw,” inter- 
posed Mr. McGusher; ‘it was hawdly po- 
lite to intewupt a convawsation between this 
lady and myself.” 

‘*Nor to offer her chowder when she was 
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hungry?” laughed Ben. ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
Miss Bilder, if I have intruded.” 

**You have not. I was half starved, and I 
wanted the chowder. I am grateful to you for 
coming when you did. Mr. McGusher did 
not bring me any chowder —” 

‘“*I beg your pawdon, Miss Bildaw,” inter- 
rupted the long-lost. ‘‘I supposed the wait- 
aws would bwing it.” 

** We have no waiters. But, Mr. McGusher, 
I promised to introduce you fo some of the 
ladies. I will make a beginning now. — Mr. 
Lunder, will you hold my dish till I return?” 

“‘ Certainly.” 

Kate conducted Mr. McGusher to an elderly 
maiden lady, and formally introduced him to 
her. She was old, and she was very homely; 
but then she was good enough to be one of the 
salt of the earth. As soon as Kate had done 
her part, she fled, leaving Mr. McGusher very 
much disgusted; and we must do the maiden 
lady the justice to say that she was hardly less 
disgusted. 

‘* Your friend is determined to quarrel with 
me, Miss Bilder,” said Ben, as he gave her the 
dish of chowder again. 5 

‘* My friend!” exclaimed Kate. 

‘* Your father said he was staying at your 
house.” 

‘* He is ;. but we are not responsible for him. 
I think he is the most absurd young man I 
ever saw.” 

Mr. McGusher stood by the maiden lady, 
and saw Ben chatting with Kate. He had 
come between her and himself, thus adding 
another offence to the catalogue of his sins. 
Mr. McGusher was mad; -he did not like to be 
cut out, and especially not by his tormentor. 
But he did not see how he could help himself 
at that moment. He escaped from the ancient 
maiden as soon as he could, quite as much to 
her relief as his own. As all the young ladies 
seemed to be occupied with their own friends; 
he could only walk about; but he kept one eye 
on Kate Bilder all the time, in order to step in 
as soon as Ben should seek another compan- 
ion. _He would insist that she should redeem 
her promise to introduce him to the young — 
ladies. When the chowder-eating and the 
coffee-drinking were disposed of, a meeting of 
both clubs was called to consider the proposed 
cruise up the river, and the officers of the 
Ocean-Born were invited to be present and 
take part in the discussion. Commodore 
Montague called the assembly to order. 

‘*The first business, ladies and gentlemen, 
will be to choose a chairman, or a chairlady,” 
said the commodore. 
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‘*T nominate Commodore Montague,” inter- 
posed Ned Patterdale. 

** Really, ladies and gentlemen, I—” 

‘*Those in favor of the commodore will 
say, Ay.” 

‘* Ay!” shouted all the rowists and yacht- 
men. 

‘It is a unanimous vote, for no one is ex- 
pected to vote the other way,” added Ned, 
laughing. 

‘*T thank yo, ladies and gentlemen, for 
your kind consideration; but I was about to 
suggest the name of Captain Neil Brandon for 
chairman, as a proper compliment to be paid 
to our distinguished guest. But, since you 
have placed it out of my power to do so, I 
have no choice but to submit.” 

A round of tumultuous applause followed 
this announcement. 

‘* Perhaps you will allow me to decline, even 
now.” 

**T beg you will not, Mr. Commodore,” said 
Neil, rising, his face crimson with blushes. 
‘¢T have had no experience as a presiding of- 
ficer, and I should certainly decline to serve.” 

After some talk, the commodore consented 
to retain his position. He made quite a speech, 
in which he set forth the obligations of both 
clubs to the officers of the steamer for the 
service they had rendered in rescuing several 
members from a very disagreeable, if not a 
very perilous situation. 

‘**T need not tell you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that Captain Brandon, his officers and crew, 
have fully discharged the first and highest 
duty of a sailor, in going so promptly to the 
assistance of our friends, and giving them the 
help they so much needed. I am sure that we 
all feel under personal obligations to them for 
the service they rendered our members, and 
for the very hospitable and courteous treat- 
ment extended to them on board of the Ocean- 
Born. I speak for all of you when I tender to 
Captain Brandon, his officers and crew, our 
best wishes for their future prosperity and hap- 
piness.” 

The conclusion of the speech was received 
with wild applause. 

‘* And now I have the pleasure of introducing 
to you Captain Neil Brandon, of the Ocean- 
Born, who, doubtless, desires to respond to 
your hearty expression of good will,” added 
the commodore. 

‘*Mr. Chairman,” Neil began; but he was 
interrupted by another hurricane of applause. 
‘“‘I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and you, ladies 
and gentlemen, for the very pleasant and kind 
words you have spoken. It was a very great 
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satisfaction to me to assist our friends in the 
Sea Foam, after their accident; but we don’t 


| claim any credit for simply doing our duty. I 


am no speech-maker, Mr. Chairman, and, if 
you. will excuse me, I will call upon my friend 
Ben Lunder to speak for me.” 

‘¢ Lunder! Lunder!” shouted the boys, and 
the girls clapped their little white hands, and 
waved their white handkerchiefs. 

‘*T have the pleasure of introducing Mr. Ben 
Lunder,” added the commodore. 

‘¢Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to respond 
to anything relating to our noble professioh 
as sailors. I am a sailor, Mr. Chairman, as 
you are aware; and, as you are all sailors, in- 
cluding even these bewitching female old salts, 
you will be able to appreciate me. Yes, sir! 
I am a sailor from the fore-royal-bobstay to the 
mizzen-to’gallant-keelson. Every particle of 
blood that flows through these weather-stained 
veins of mine is as salt as sea-water. In re- 
gard to the little service we were able to render 
some of your people, it is not worth mention- 
ing. What was it, Mr. Chairman? Why, that 
grand and lofty frigate of the foaming main — 
the Sea Foam — carried away her fore-skysail 
knight-heads, and lay a shapeless wreck upon 
the pulsing billows. Her sky-scrapers had 
gone by the board; her mizzen-to’gallant-top- 
knots came down, and the mizzen-royal flukes 
of the starboard anchor were busted ; and there 
she was! Could we leave her, with her main- 
to’gallant scuppers sprung? Could we pass 
her by on the other side, as the publican did 
the Pharisee, with her main-to’gallant-halyards 
gone by the board, and the weather-pumps 
scuttled so they couldn’t box the compass? 
No, sir! Iam the crew of that steamer. We 
worked like sea-dogs, and we helped them out. 
We would do no less, and we couldn’t do more. 
Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the officers and 
crew of the Ocean-Born, — especially the crew, 
—Iam yours, truly.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


McGUSHER versus LUNDER. 


Ben LunpER’s speech was heartily applaud- 
ed, and so, indeed, was that of every one who 


spoke or attempted to speak. It was the ‘‘era . 
of good feelings.” The complimentary part of 
the proceedings having been disposed of, the 
arrangements for the up-river excursion were 
considered and adopted. A time was fixed to 
start, and the meeting dissolved. 

When Ben got up to make his speech, Mr. 
McGusher approached Kate and placed himself 
by her side, intent upon regaining the ground 
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he had lost. All the boys laughed at Ben’s 
‘*nauticals,” and most of the girls knew enough 
about vessels to appreciate the absurdity of his 
remarks. Everybody was amused except the 
long-lost; and Ben could say nothing to pro- 
voke a smile from him. He was determined 
not to be amused. 

‘“ Those wemawks aw vewy silly, Miss Bil- 
daw,” said he, in a low tone. 

‘* Now I think they are very funny,” replied 
Kate. ‘‘I think Mr. Lunder is a splendid fel- 
low.” 

‘*Do you, indeed?” groaned Mr. McGusher. 
‘**T think he is lacking in bwains.” 

‘¢ Excuse me; but I should like to hear him,” 
added Kate. e : 

The long-lost was obliged to be silent after 
this hint. In his eloquence Ben had stepped 
forward a few steps from the rock where he 
had been seated at Kate’s side, and Mr. McGush- 
er, who was prominently developed on each 
side of his face, took the place which had been 
vacated. As Ben was working up his perora- 
tion, he unconsciously backed up to the rock 
again, not aware that his late seat had been 
occupied by another. As he finished, he bowed, 
and, without looking behind him, dropped 
into his former position. He was considerably 
excited by his oratorical effort, and bounced 


rather heavily intoMr. McGusher’s lap. Either 
out of respect to the lady at his side, or be- 
cause his brow was fevered by the misfortunes 
of the hour, this gentleman had taken off his 
white stove-pipe hat, and placed it upon his 


knees. Ben struck upon the crown of the tile, 
crushing it down as flat as a pancake. 

Ben instantly sprang to his feet again, when 
he realized the mischief he had done. Possibly 
he feared, in the confusion of the moment, 
that he had sat down in Miss Bilder’s lap. The 
mishap was greeted with roars of laughter 
from the boys and the girls; and doubtless 
some sides ached, and some of the party were 
in danger of choking to death with their mirth, 
when Mr. McGusher held up his damaged tile, 
which looked very much like one of those tele- 
scopic hats which shut into a box only two 
inches deep. 

‘Do you see what you have done? ”demand- 
ed Mr. McGusher, as he sprang to his feet, 
with the crushed hat in his hand. 

‘‘T see; and, in its present condition, I ad- 
mit that yours is a shocking bade hat,” replied 
Ben, good-naturedly, as the tile was not his 
own. 

““You have cwushed my hat,” wailed the 
long-lost. : 

‘“‘What did you get into my seat for? I 
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didn’t know you were there ; and it was notmy 
fault,” laughed Ben. 

‘*You did it on pawpose! You intended to 
insult me! You have insulted me thwee times 
befaw to-day,” howled Mr. McGusher. 

‘“‘ All right, my hearty,” said Ben, moving 
towards the seat on the rock which the swell 
had vacated. 

But Mr. McGusher was not to be flanked a 
second time, and he dropped into the place by 
Kate’s side. 

‘*You have wuined my hat,” he continued, 
trying to restore it to its former shape. 

‘* See here, my jovial biscuit-nibbler, if lam 
to blame, I’ll buy you a more decent hat than 
that one ever was; and I will leave it to any 
three gentlemen here to say if it was my fault 
or yours. I suggest Captain Bilder and Cap- 
tain Patterdale as two of the referees, and they 
may select the third.” 

‘¢ That’s fair!” shouted the yachtmen. 

“‘T will apologize into the bargain,” added 
Ben; ‘‘and that will be the most humiliating 
part of the business.” 

‘* Referees ! ” shouted the boys, who expected 
some fun to come out of the hearing. 

Mr. McGusher was compelled to submit to 
the popular will; and after the meeting the 
trial of the case was to take place. But it 
was past seven o’clock when the plan for the 
excursion was adopted; and it was time to 
return to the city, especially as there was a 
shower coming up in the west. But the long- 
lost was not permitted to enjoy the place he 
had stolen by the side of Kate. She seemed 
to be rather partial to Ben; at any rate she en- 
joyed his funny speeches; and when Mr. 
McGusher resumed his seat, she abandoned 
her own, and walked away with the ‘ old salt” 
to a bench which was not occupied, where they 
remained till the close of the meeting. The 
long-lost felt that his ‘‘ sister” was abusing 
him, and he was determined, as soon as his 
position was established, that Kate should treat 
the marine monster as he deserved. 

_ Miss President of the Dorcas Club,” said 
Neil, when the meeting was dissolved, ‘‘I am 
afraid there will be a shower before your can: 
pull back to the city.” 

*“‘Tt looks like one,” replied Minnie, anx- 
iously. ‘‘ And it will be half past nine before 
we can reach home.” 

‘‘T think you had better go up in the steam- 
er,” added Neil. 

‘¢ What shall we do with our boats?” 

‘‘ We can put them on our hurricane deck.” 

‘I should be very glad to go up in the 
Ocean-Born.” 
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“I am afraid we shall not get back to- 
night with the yachts,” said Ned Patterdale. 
‘¢ There is not a breath of wind.” 

‘¢] will tow you up; and if it rains we can 
all stay under cover,” replied Neil. 

‘¢ We don’t care for the rain,” laughed Ned; 
‘¢ but we rather like the arrangement, for there 
will be some fun in that trial.” 

‘‘I can tow two of those yachts on each 
side, and the other two astern,” added Neil. 

All the party were informed of the plan, 
and the invited guests and members of the 
clubs were embarked in the steamer. Two of 
the yachts were then lashed on each side of 
her, and hawsers from the other two were 
passed to her stern. But it was found that the 
club boats could be better carried upon the 
decks of the yachts, as no sails were to be set, 
and they were carefully taken out of the water, 
so as not to strain them, and cradled in con- 
venient places. The anchor of the Ocean- 
Born was weighed, and the bell to go ahead 
was sounded... Martin Roach had stirred up 
the fires in the furnaces, so that she had plenty 
of steam for the heavy tow she had undertaken. 
The ladies’ cabin was open, and one of the la- 
dies was playing a waltz onthe piano. Groups 
in various parts of the deck were singing, and 
no livelier party was ever gathered than that 
on board of the Ocean-Born. 

The trial was to take place in the forward 
cabin, where the referees opened the session 
soon after the steamer started. Dr. Darling 
had been chosen as the third referee. Ben 
and Mr. McGusher were summoned to the 
tribunal, whereof the doctor was the presiding 
officer, by the choice of his fellows. The cabin 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, and those 
who could not get in stationed themselves at 
the doors and windows. Perhaps no one but 
Mr. McGusher regarded it as a serious pro- 
ceeding, and he had some fears that it might 
afford his tormentor an opportunity to torture 
him. 

‘* Gentlemen, this is a Court of Reference to 
try the case of— What’s his name?” asked 
Dr. Darling, opening the proceedings. 

‘“Mr. Arthur McGusher,” replied Captain 
Bilder. , 

‘Mr. Arthur McGusher versus Mr. Ben 
Lunder, alias Bounding Billow Ben,” contin- 
ued the doctor. ‘Both of the parties were 
‘strangers to most of us till to-day, and there- 
fore we shall be able to deal impartially with 
both of them. Mr. McGusher appears to be 
the plaintiff, and brings this suit to recover 
the value of one white hat, encircled with a 
black weed, according to the fashion of the 
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day — or perhaps I should say the fashion of 
the extremists. I don’t know the value of it, 
but perhaps that will appear in the evidence. 
— Mr. McGusher, will you take the stand?” 

Mr. McGusher took the stand, which was 
the end of the table opposite the chairman of 
the referees. 

‘¢ Your name in full, sir?” Dr. Darling pro- 
ceeded. 3 

‘* Arthur McGushaw,” replied the plaintiff, 
doubtfully, for the case opened rather formi- 
dably. ; 

‘* Your residence?” 

‘* New Yawk city.” 

‘* How old are you?” 

‘* Eighteen.”* 

‘*Do you consider that you have attained 
the age of discretion?” 

‘“‘The age of discwetion? Goodness gwa- 
cious! I should hope so.” 

‘*How much do you weigh when you are 
fat?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the long-lost, al- 
most discouraged by the choking laughter of 
the spectators. : 

‘“‘ This is important.” 

‘*What odds can it make how much I 
weigh?” demanded Mr. McGusher. 

‘‘It is not usual for courts of justice to be 
questioned. How much do you weigh?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘‘ Have you never been weighed in the bal- 
ance, and found wanting?” 

‘© No, saw.” 

‘¢ How old did you say you were?” 

‘*T said I was eighteen.” 

‘* Just eighteen?” 

‘*- Yes, saw.” 

‘* Eighteen now?” ' 

‘* Of cawse I’m eighteen now. I nevaw was 
eighteen befaw. How could a fellaw be eigh- 
teen befaw he is eighteen?” 

The company laughed at this answer. Mr. 
McGusher believed he had made a point, and 
he enjoyed it. He was encouraged. 

‘Eighteen now?” 

** Of cawse.” 

‘* How old shall you be when you are twen- 
ty-one?” 

“*T don’t know,” replied the long-lost, who 
was, perhaps, thinking of the point he had 
made; but his answer produced a roar of 
smiles. ° 

**You don’t know?” 

‘* How old shall I be when I am twenty- 
one?” repeated Mr. McGusher, putting his 
whole mind to the question. ‘‘Of cawse I 


‘shall be twenty-one when I am twenty-one.” 
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‘‘ That may be true in your case,” added Dr. 
Darling, looking very wise. ‘‘ Now, will you 
please to state your view of the unhappy diffi- 
culty between Mr. Lunder and yourself.” 

‘It is soon told, saw. Seeing my fwiend, 
Miss Bildaw, seated on a wock —” 

‘¢ On a what?” 

“On a wock,” replied the long-lost, with 
emphasis. 

‘*On a wock?” repeated the examiner. 
‘¢ What’s that?” 

“On a wock! 
wock is?” 

‘‘T do not,” replied the doctor, shaking his 
head, and looking very much puzzled. ‘‘On 
a wock?” . 

““On awock! On a big stone!” said the 
plaintiff, desperately. 

‘*O!l onarock! I beg your pardon. I un- 
derstand now. Proceed, if you please. Miss 
Bilder was seated on a rock.” ; 

‘* Miss Bildaw is my fwiend, and I seated 
myself at her side, as I think I had a pawfect 
wight to do, if the lady did not object.” 

‘* Then Miss Bilder did not object?” 

‘* She did not. Then Mr. Lundaw sat down 
in .my lap, and cwushed my hat. That’s the 
whole of it.” 

‘¢ Where was Mr. Lunder when you seated 
yourself at Miss Bilder’s side?” 

‘* He was standing up.” 

‘¢ What was he doing?” 

‘* Making what he called a speech.” 

‘* What he called a speech. What did you 
call it?” 

‘It was hardly an owation ora hawang. I 
call it nonsense,” replied Mr. McGusher, can- 
didly. 

** But — 

‘A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.’ 
You did not relish the nonsense, Mr. McGush- 
err” 

‘¢ No, saw, I did not.” 

‘*¢ Are we to conclude, therefore, that you are 
not to be classed among the wisest men?” 

“Tam not a fool, an idiot, to welish such 
stuff as that was.” 

‘¢ Then those of us who did enjoy it are to 
be considered fools and idiots—are they? 
That will do, Mr. McGusher. You may step 
down.” 

‘*T don’t mean to say that,” protested the 
long-lost. 

‘* Mr. Lunder will take the stand,” added the 
doctor. 

Ben took the stand. 

**' Your name, sir?” 


Don’t you know what a 





‘*B. Lunder, O. S.” 

*O. S. Old style?” 

**No, sir; old salt.” 

‘* Your occupation?” 

‘¢ Seaman.” 

‘* How long have you been to sea?” 

‘‘Four days — perhaps five now, counting 
to-day as one.” 

‘* Had the measles?” 

‘* Yes, sir— had ’em good.” 

‘“‘ Fighting weight?” 

‘One hundred and twenty-one pounds, 
eleven and one half ounces, Avoirdupois.” 

‘* Now state, if you please, your view of the 
difficulty between Mr. McGusher and your- 
self.” 

‘The principal difficulty lies in Mr. McGush- 
er’s inability to appreciate my speeches,” 
laughed Ben. 

‘* The facts in the case, if you please.” 

‘*T was sitting with Miss Bilder on the rock, 
when I was called upon by the high and mighty 
commander of the Ocean-Born to make a little 
speech. He had eaten so much chowder him- 
self that he was too full for utterance, and I 
had to utter for him. I beg to remind you, 
Mr. Chairman, that I am an old salt by pro- 
fession. Lot's wife was a first cousin of mine. 
The.first duty of a sailor, sir, is to obey. 

‘Theirs not to make reply ; 
Theirs not to reason why ; 
Theirs but to do and die,’ 
or make a speech; and, with becoming mod- 
esty, it was a capital speech, in my opinion, 
whatever Mr. McGusher may say or think.” 

‘* That’s so!” shouted the spectators. _ 

‘Order in. the court!” said Dr. Darling, 
pounding on the table most vigorously. ‘‘ Go 
on, Mr. Lunder.” 

‘“‘T was seated by Miss Bilder, on the rock. 
Etiquette required that I should stand when I 
made that speech: I did what the immortal 
General Warren told the Bunker Hillers to do 
when he said, ‘ Stand! the ground’s your own, 
my braves.’ 

‘‘T am not so sure I should have had the 
courage to stand, if I had thought I should 
lose my ground on the rock by doing so. But 
I did stand. Milton says, — 

‘ They also sérve who only stand.’ 
It was my duty to stand, Mr. Chairman. 
My commander had ordered me to stand. I 
rose, Mr. Chairman; I rose modestly and 
gracefully to obey the order of my great com- 
mander.. As ‘the rose is fairest when ’tis 
budding,’ I budded upon that audience. I 
rose, and though thefe were onions in the 
chowder, ‘a rose by any other name would 
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smell as sweet.’ I rose and made my speech. 
Under the fiery inspiration of the moment, I 
waxed eloquent. I depicted the wild scene 
upon the stormy ocean, when the mad waves 
dashed savagely over the helpless Sea Foam, 
when the bob-scuttle had gone by the board; 
when the angry tide twisted the cleats, cat-har- 
pings, bowlines, bobstays, dead-eyes, dead- 
lights, and dead reckoning into half-hitches ; 
when —” 

‘*Do you intend to repeat your speech, Mr. 
Lunder?” asked the doctor. 

‘Tf the court particularly desire it, — yes, 
sir.” 

‘* Nothing but the want of time prevents 
the court from particularly desiring its repe- 
tition.” j 

‘*T should be happy to oblige the court at 
another time then. I only intended to show 
how it was that I waxed eloquent. As I 
waxed, I took a step forward, as great orators 
do unconsciously when stirred by the fires of 
eloquence. Of course, Mr. Chairman, as I 
orated, I was unconscious of the movements 
of the plaintiff. I could see nothing but the 
sea of upturned faces before me; and I did 
not see Mr. McGusher take the seat which I 
had vacated but a moment before. When I 
finished I sat down, and as the plaintiff was 
in my seat, I sat down in his lap, and squashed 
his hat. How could I know, sir, that the 
plaintiff had surreptitiously and flagitiously 
taken my seat?” 

‘*Did you consider that the seat belonged 
to you?” 

‘*As much as though I had foreclosed a 
mortgage upon it. Consider the circumstan- 
ces, Mr. Chairman. I was freely lavishing 
my eloquence upon the company. I was la- 
boring for the information and entertainment 
of the party. If I used my shining talents 
for this purpose, should I suffer for it? Should 
I lose my seat for it?” 

**No! No! No!” shouted the young men. 

** Certainly not; and of course, Mr. Chair- 
man, you will decide in favor of the defend- 
ant.” 

** You may step down, Mr. Lunder,” added 
Dr. Darling. ‘‘ Have you anything further 
to say, Mr.. McGusher?” 

“TI have, sir. I don’t wish to quawwei with 
Mr. Lundaw, and I’m willing to accept his 
apology,” replied the long-lost. 

“When he makes one, you may,” added 
Ben. 

‘* The court will settle that question,” inter- 
posed the doctor. ‘‘The law applicable to 
this case may be found in Shakespeare’s play 
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of Much Ado about Nothing — ‘ Sets the wind 
in that corner?’ Metaphorically, Mr. Mc- 
Gusher is the wind, and ‘ that corner’ is the 
rock. It is admitted that McGusher sat down 
on the rock; and ‘sits the wind in that cor- 
ner.’ Lunder had not abandoned that seat. 


‘If he had deliberately got up, and gone off, 


like a gun, he might thus have relinquished 
possession of it. But he did not go off likea 
gun or otherwise, and not having relinquished 
possession of it, the seat was his, both in law 
and equity; and according to Shakespeare, 
standing up in front of his seat to make a 
speech, in obedience to the order of his supe- 
rior officer, and in answer to the call of the 
company, do@s not amount to a relinquish- 
ment of the seat. He had vacated it only for 
the moment, at the call of the crowd. Now, 
if he had got up to make that speech with the 
evil and vicious intent and purpose of inflict- 
ing his remarks upon the company, as some 
ill-bred persons do, the case would have been 
different, and he would have voluntarily re- 
linquished his seat, both in law and fact. 
Lunder was, therefore, still in legal posses- 
sion of the seat, though not in actual bodily 
possession of it, at the precise instant when 
McGusher took possession of it. A tenant | 
cannot be said to have abandoned the house 
he hires, to have relinquished possession 
thereof, because he temporarily leaves it to 
go to the corner grocery for a cent’s worth of 
milk. My associates agree with me that this 
is sound law. The law being thus indisputa- 
bly clear, itonly remains to consider the facts, 
upon which there is no material disagreement. 
The seat belonged to Lunder; McGusher took 
it; in other words, he took what did not be- 
long to him, and what did belong to Lunder. 
McGusher is at fault. This court finds for the 
defendant, and sentences McGusher to apolo- 
gize to Lunder for taking his seat.” 

‘*Who pays for my hat?” demanded Mr. 
McGusher, amid roars of laughter. 

‘* The court decides that the hat was parti- 
ceps criméinis in the act of the owner. It was 
in the place of Lunder, where it had no right 
to be. The hat was crushed because it was an 
intruder, like a mosquito in the boudoir of a 
lady! ‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise 
again;’ but hats never,” said Dr. Darling. 

Mr. McGusher was not satisfied with the 
decision of the referees, but there was no ap- 
peal. He refused to apologize, however, and 
gazed ruefully at his twisted and misshapen 
hat. 

The rain was falling in torrents when the 
Ocean-Born with her heavy tow arrived at the 
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OTEDAMA. 


city; but all the party were under cover, and 
continued to have a jolly time till the weather 
permitted the ladies to go to their homes. 
Ben Lunder walked home with Kate Bilder, 
and spent the evening at the house. Mr. Mc- 
Gusher was disgusted, and at an early hour 
retired to his room. He did so only to get 
out of the way of his ‘tormentor, who would 
not insult him, or even take any notice of him. 

Mr. McGusher was troubled; his hat was 
spoiled, and he had hardly ten dollars in his 
pocket — not more than enough to pay his 
expenses to New York. He must buy a new 
hat; he could hardly go into the street with 
the crushed tile on his head. He was worried 
about his financial prospects. He walked the, 
room. As he passed the bureau on which 
stood his lamp, he saw a letter, the corner of 
which was thrust into the side of the looking- 
glass frame. It had evidently been placed 
there where it could be seen, perhaps as a re- 
minder that something was to be done with it 
ata future period. Raising the lamp, he read 
the address: ‘‘Mrs. Mary J. Banrorp.” 
From the character of the stamp upon it, he 
judged that the letter had been sent some years 
before. 

Mr. McGusher took the letter from its place. 
He looked at it for some time, and then he 
opened it, being very careful not to tear the 
envelope. He wet it, and worked upon it for 
ten minutes before he got it open. He took 
the contents from it, and found in the sheet 
of note paper it contained two five hundred dol- 
lar bills. Whether or not he knew Mrs. Banford, 
to whom the letter was addressed, and whether 
or not he expected to find so much money in 
the letter, does not yet appear. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.} 


“OTEDAMA:” A JAPANESE GAME. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


Ts is a new game to us New England- 
ers. 


It originated in Japan. The Jap- 
anese excelin this game.. As they play it, each 
change has a name, which is chanted or sung by 
all the players, making the game more attrac- 
tive to a spectator. Our mode is more simple. 

Otedama resembles ‘‘ Jack Stones,” so com- 
mon among our boys; only, in place of stones, 
we use little bright-colored bags partially filled 
with rice. 

Seven little bags are used in this game. 
One is made square; this is called the ‘‘ jack.” 





It is made of an oblong piece of ‘‘ Crépe de 
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Chine.” When sewed together it should be two 
and a half inches square. Before sewing it 
tight, it should be partially filled with rice. 
The other six bags are differently shaped from 
the jack, and smaller. Take an oblong piece 
of ‘“*Crépe de Chine,” double, and sew to- 
gether one side, gather up one end, fastening 
it firm, partially fill this bag with rice, then 
gather up the top, fastening it tight; these 
bags, when finished, should be two inches wide, 
and two and a half long. 

The jack should be of a different color from 
the other bags; the brightest colored ‘‘ Crépe ” 
should be saved for jack. ‘The six bags can 
be made of the same color; but it is more 
desirable to have all the bags vary in color. 

In this game each person can play inde- 
pendently or take sides, as the players agree. 
It is generally played upon the carpet. The 
players who take part in it sit in a circle 
on the floor. It is decided by vote who com- 
mences the game. 

The one who begins takes the bags, and 
places them on the floor in front of her. One 
important term used in this game we will ex- 
plain before giving the rules. 

“© Tonkeri.” which means to throw up the 
jack, catch it on the back of the hand, throw it 
up and catch it forward; this must be done in 
one successive movement. When in the rules 
simply the term ‘‘ Tonkeri ” is used, it means 
with the jack. 

Rules. 1. Throw up the jack, pick up one 
bag, and catch the jack as it falls, toss up both 
and catch the jack; so on with all the bags. 
As you play, try to have the bags fall two and 
two. 

2. Throw the jack up, pick up two, and 
catch the jack; toss up all, and catch the jack; 
the same with the other two couples. 

3. Throw the jack up,’*pick up three, and 
catch the jack; toss all up, and catch the jack; 
do the same with the other three. 

4. Throw the jack up, pick up two, and 
catch the jack; toss all up, and catch the jack; 
the same again, only take up the other four 
bags, in place of two. 

5. Throw the jack up, pick up one, and 
catch the jack ; toss up both, and catch the jack ; 
the same, only take up five. 

6. Throw the jack up, take all up, and 
catch the jack; toss all up, and catch the jack. 

7. Same as the sixth rule. 

Now begin to ‘* Tonkeri.” 

8. Throw up the jack, pick up one, and 
catch the jack ; throw up both, pick up another, 
and catch the jack as it falis; the same with 
all; then Tonkeri with the jack. 
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9. Throw up the jack, and pick up two; 
then play according to the eighth rule, except 
taking up two bags in place of one. Tonkeri. 

10. Play according to the eighth rule, except 
first take up two, then five. Tonkeri. 

11. Same, only’first take up one bag, then 
five. Tonkeri. 

12. Throw up the jack, take all up and 
catch the jack as it falls; throw all up and 
catch the jack. Tonkeri. 

13. Same as twelfth. 

14. Throw up the jack, .catch all the bags 
up, and the jack as it falls; throw up the 
jack, lay the others down, and Tonkeri with 
the jack, as it comes down. 

15. Throw up the jack, catch the other up, 
and catch the jack downwards. Tonkeri. 

16. Throw up the jack, catch the others up, 
and the jack as it falls; throw up and Ton- 
keri with the jack as it comes down. 

17. Throw up the jack, catch the others up, 
and catch the jack as it falls; throw all up, 
slap the ground, and catch the jack downwards. 
Tonkeri. 

18. Throw up the jack, catch the others up, 
and the jack as it falls; toss all up, let three 
fall, and catch the others; then take up one of 
the three, throw it up, and pick up another; 
hold the first, throw up the second, and pick 
up the third, catching the second as it falls; 
throw up the three, catching any one down- 
wards, then Tonkeri with it. 

19. Tonkeri with the whole. This is very 
difficult, but you are permitted to pack the 
bags tight together in your hand before throw- 
ing them. 

20. Arrange the bags in a row, with the 
jack at the left end. Take up the first, throw 
it up, pick up the second, catching the first as 
it comes down; hold the first, throw the 
second up, and while it is in the air lay the 
first one down, pick up a third, catching the 
second as it falls; so on until you have 
caught up the jack; throw up the jack, lay the 
last one down, and Tonkeri with the jack as it 
falls. 

21. Arrange the bags as in the twentieth 
rule, with the jack at the right, this time. 
This figure is played with the left hand, and 
if you miss when your next turn comes, you 
must begin at the first rule, and go through 
all the changes again. In this figure you pick 
up the first bag between the thumb and first 
finger, give a little toss, and catch it on the 
back of the hand; while it is there, pick up the 
second in the same manner as the first, give 
it a toss, and catch it on the back of the hand, 
letting the first one fall; so on until the jack 
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is on your hand; then toss the jack up, slap 
the ground, and Tonkeri with the jack as it 
falls. 

In all these changes, however the jack or 
any of the bags may fall in or on your hand, 
or on the floor, the position must not be 
changed. By practice a player soon learns to 
throw the bags so that they will fall in the 
proper position for the next change of play. 

If each player inthis game acts indepen- 
dently, the one who plays first commences 
the game at rule first, and plays until he or 
she misses. The players being seated in a 
circle, the next player at the left takes his turn; 
so on round the circle. When the first player’s 
turn comes again, she commences where she 
left off, unless she went through all the rules, 
missing only the last; if so, she must begin 
again at the first rule. Thus the playing 
passes round and round the circle, until some 
player has gone through the changes. He or 
she then passes out of the circle as Con- 
queror. The others, if desired, can go on 
until all have beaten but one. This last un- 
fortunate player is pronounced the ‘‘ Goose” 
of the party. . 

If this game is played with sides, the op 
nents sit either opposite each other, or alter- 
nately. When the first player on a side 
misses, she passes the bags to her opponent; 
when he misses, he passes the bags to the 
second player on the other side; he com- 
mences his play where the first player on his 
side left off; so on through the game. In this 
way the game is shorter. 

We called ata friend’s house one evening. 
As we entered the parlor, we saw, to our 
amazement, five or six young ladies and gen- 
tlemen seated in a circle upon the floor, all so 
intent in watching the tossing in the air of the 
bright-colored little Otedama bags, we were 
for a time unnoticed. It was pleasing to 
watch the graceful and quick motions of the 
hand; and the skill displayed seemed magical 
to our ignorant eyes. Finally our hostess 
sprang up to welcome us, and explained to us 
this curious game. 

The rules and directions which we have 
now given to our boys and girls, we hope 
will prove a source of pleasant social amuse- 
ment. Pon 

— THE custom for officers of state to mark 
the year by annually driving a nail into the 
wall of a temple seems to have been ancient in 
Italy. It was a custom of the Etruscans, and 
may have been borrowed from them by the 
Romans, as so many other customs were. 
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AunT BETSEY BEFORE THE PARLOR FIRE. 


AUNT BETSEY’S TREASURE. 


BY HERBERT NEWBURY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AUNT BETSEY DROPS DOWN AT CHARLES’S. 


4 7 muffins were nearly done, the potatoes 
quite done, and Belle was cutting a piece 
of smoked halibut to broil, when Lu rushed 
in, actually white with anxiety. 

*°O, Belle, Belle! what shall we do! 
station-cab is at the door, a woman is getting 
ont, and the driver is taking off a trunk!” 


The 


‘* Who can it be?” cried Belle. ‘‘ Ask Clara 
to go to the door. — Do listen in the back en- 
try, Charley, and let me know who has come. 
Company before breakfast! How queer! To 
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be sure it is almost nine o’clock, and the first 
down train is due at half past eight.” 

Belle finished cutting and preparing her fish, 
washed her hands in hot suds, and peeped 
into the oven to see the muffins beautifully 
puffed up, before Charley returned, report- 
ing, — 

“Tt is father’s aunt, Miss Elizabeth Bles- 
sing, ‘dropped down to make us a visit,’ shé 
says. Did you ever hear of her before, sis? 
For if we haven’t any such aunt, then she is 
an impostor.” 

‘¢Hush your nonsense, do, Charley. Yes, 
I have heard of her; but I never saw her, that 
I remember. What has sent her here just 
now? Well, we must do the best we can. 
Thank my lucky stars, the muffins are nice!” 

‘‘' Thank a good mind, heart, and purpose,” 
said Charley, earnestly, to sister Belle. — 
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** Please walk out to breakfast,” he said at the 
parlor door. 

‘* Breakfast!” burst spontaneously from as- 
tonished aunt Betsey. 

‘*Why not, auntie?” said Lucretia, slowly 
and sweetly. g 

She was always deliberately agreeable. 

‘*T ate breakfast four or five hours ago, and 
have rode sixty miles since. I should think it 
ought to be dinner.” 

“Tt is late, aunt Blessing,” said Lu; ‘‘ but 
we girls didn’t get waked up until father had 
eaten his breakfast and gone; so we have been 
fussing round, not knowing exactly how to 
manage without mother; and perhaps there 
isn’t much of a breakfast even now. If there 
is, it’s all due to our —” 

A sharp pinch from Clara stopped the 
‘* Belle,” and caused Lu to substitute ‘‘ good 
mother.” In the dining-room Belle appeared 
with tumbled hair, one spot of flour on the 
top of her head, and another on one cheek, 
and a huge doughy apron, which she had for- 
gotten to take off, on account of a finishing 
touch for the table, in the shape of a glass 


dish of canned strawberries, remembered and’ 


opened only at the last moment. 

‘* Our new little cook and housekeeper, Belle, 
Miss Blessing,” said Charley, by way of intro- 
duction. ‘i 

If there was one earthly thing more agreea- 
ble than another to their guest, it was to be 
called by her own rightful cognomen, ‘“ Miss 
Blessing ;” for, although continually compelled 
to endure, she ever indignantly repudiated, 
‘aunt Betsey.” But, although thus agreeably 
addressea, she only threw Belle a stiff nod and 
curious glance, taking her for a servant, and 
not at all approving Charley’s familiar intro- 
duction, being, like old ladies generally, aris- 
tocratic in her notions. Belle, feeling the 
coldness, and noticing her soiled apron at the 
same moment, remembefed for the first time 
her unbecoming toilet, and seated herself, in 
embarrassment, beside Charley,—her con- 
stant refuge in trouble,— leaving Clara to 
preside, which she did with great assumption 
of dignity. 

‘* Have you not another sister?” asked aunt 
Betsey, during breakfast. 

‘*No,” replied Clara, ‘‘ only brother Will’s 
wife. I suppose you didn’t mean her.” 

‘*No. I thought my nephew Charles had 
three daughters. Have you ever losta sister?” 

‘* No,” said Charley; ‘‘ here are father’s three 
girls, if I can count straight — Clara, Lucretia, 
Belle; one, two, three. Isn’t that good arith- 
metic, aunt Blessing?” 
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‘¢O, Imadea mistake. I — that is— thought 
— somehow, I understood you Belle was not 
your sister,” stammered aunt Betsey, in great 
embarrassment. 

‘*O, you thought she was my sweetheart — 
did you, aunt Blessing?” cried Charley, to 
everybody’s infinite relief. ‘‘And so she is, 
forever and ever, flour or no flour,” dusting 
her crimson cheek with his napkin. ‘‘ Her” 
cheeks, certainly, don’t need powder or paint. 
She hasn’t had time to think of herself this 
morning, and she isn’t much given to thinking 
of herself any morning. One thing is certain, 
we owe her our breakfast.” 

‘* Potatoes and all,” remarked Belle, sotto 
voce, nudging Charley under the table. 

‘* That taste didn’t strike in — did it?” re- 
plied Charley, solemnly. 

‘*¢ Not as I can perceive,” returned Belle, with 
equal solemnity, tasting clear potato most at- 
tentively. 

That breakfast being ended, aunt Betsey was 
just getting well started on doll’s fingers in 
the parlor, when Belle came in, with only the 
improvement of a clean white apron, and the 
absence of the flour from the top of her head. 
Drawing a low seat to aunt Betsey’s side, she 
commenced, confidentially, — 

‘*T am going to tell you, aunt Blessing, just 
how it is with me. I am ashamed of looking 
as I do, and would be glad to go and dress, 
for I like to keep tidy; but to-day I can’t stop 
until that bread is off my mind. It would be 
a shame to have it wasted; and besides, if it 
isn’t baked we shan’t have any bread to eat. 
Now you have caught us, with mother away; 
and wouldn’t you just as lief help me as not?” 

‘“*To be sure; anything in the world I can 
do,” replied aunt Betsey, beginning to put up 
her work. 

‘*No, no; I don’t want you to work: I only 
want you to tell me how. Mother hasn’t, be- 
cause we were all busy learning other things, 
and kept plenty of servants. But now I am 
going to work. That bread is raised too much, 
and I don’t know the best way to remedy it. I 
set it in a cold place, before breakfast, to stay 
the fermentation.” 

‘¢ That was wise; but the best way is not to 
let bread get raised too much. ‘An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,’ is es- 
pecially true of bread. But you can put in 
saleratus, or soda, and make it eatable.” 

‘* Yes; if you will only show me how much. 
We haven’t any saleratus, and we are two miles 
from a grocery, and everything else here — 
rent’s cheap, you know. But I used soda for 
the muffins; and you praised those.” 
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‘*And for those griddle-cakes,” put in Char- 
ley; ‘‘and they were double-extra.” 

‘*You are so bright, Charley, you must go 
back to college, money or no money,” remarked 
Clara; at which unkind sally Belle flushed in- 
dignantly, and Charley looked sober, for it 
touched his bitterest trial. 

‘‘ Soda is just as good as saleratus,” said 
aunt Betsey, rising. ‘‘ Let me go and show 
you. Why ain’t your older sisters the ones to 
do the work?” 

The question was asked in the kitchen. 

‘*O, Clara is low-spirited because she has 
been called home from the boarding-school, on 
account of father’s losses; and Luisn’t strong, 
and has her music toattend to. She has quite 
a talent that way, and means to teach, now we 
are poor. She is just as anxious to help as I 
am, only housework isn’t in her line.” 

‘* Don’t you like books and music? and didn’t 
you go to school?” 

‘*Bless you! yes, aunt Blessing,” cried 
ubiquitous Charley, turning up at the critical 
moment. In truth, he was apt to turn up 
wherever was Belle. ‘‘ She was at school with 
Clara; away up above her, too, in her classes, 
and sticking to her books like bees to honey- 
making. But ske isn’t low-spirited, of course; 
and anything to make others happy is in her 
line. She would have won a prize, and grad- 
uated, if she had staid the year out.” 

‘OQ, Charley! you are not sure about the 
prize.” 

Belle had her sleeves rolled up, her mother’s 
doughy apron over her own little white one, 
while she vigorously moulded the bread, into 
which she had put the small quantity of dis- 
solved saleratus prescribed by her aunt. 

‘*T will give you a prize if you will make 
that bread as good, according to, as the muf- 
fins were. Excellent muffins! excellent!” 

‘What will you give me, aunt —a leather 
medal for lying in bed, and letting it get sour?” 

‘“*T will give you ¢hat if you make decent 
bread of it; or, if:you don’t, for the first really 
good bread you do make.” She displayed from 
her purse a hundred-dollar bill. 

‘¢ Aunt Blessing! are yoy—the least bit— 
just a little —insa—I mean out of your head?” 

‘* Very likely,” replied aunt Betsey. ‘‘ Reason- 
sonable people only give girls prizes for Latin, 
French, music, painting, and soon. But crazy 
old women may take it into their weak heads to 
give them prizes for good bread and butter.” 

‘* She is satisfied with the bread, and here is 
the hundred-dollar bill,” said Charley to Belle, 
as she stood over the cooking-stove, broiling 
herself and beefsteak, preparatory to dinner. 
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‘* Then she was really in earnest! O, Char- 
ley! what does it cost you a term at college?” 

‘*The president promised to continue my 
scholarship if I came back: so I could get 
along with But why do you ask?” 

‘* Charley, could you go through a term with 
this ?” 

Her eyes gleamed with intense desire. 

‘*No, sis; I couldn’t possibly; indeed, I 
could not.” 

‘* Are you sure, dear? The scholarship pays 
your tuition and room-rent; then you board 
at— »” 

‘*Darling, I could. board myself on buck- 
wheats and baked potatoes, after to-day’s ex- 
perience, and make that hundred-dollar bill 
take me through the rest of this year. But I 
can’t use it. You must go back to your school, 
win your prize, and graduate.” 

‘*No, no. What is a school-girl’s prize, or 
a school-girl’s diploma? But your education 
is everything to you. Besides, I am going to 
help mother. Here! I will nevertouch it. It 
is yours. There will be a way for you to work 
through college yet, I am sure;” and Belle 
turned the steak at the right moment, with a 
very resolute air. But there were tears in her 
eyes, and in Charley’s too. 

‘* You are willing I should give it to Charley, 
aunt Blessing? Please, say you’re quite will- 
ing; for, indeed, my heart is so set on it that 
I couldn’t use it any other way,” said Belle, as 
she and her aunt worked very contentedly to- 
gether, after dinner. 

‘*Yes: I’m willing. I believe I.am entirely 
satisfied with you. Only let me do up the 
work, while you go and curl your hair and 
change your dress, for folks will look at you.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WILL. - 


‘“‘Ir you’ve lost a fortune, nephew, still 
you are rich in your daughter Belle,” said aunt 
Betsey to Mr. Blessing, a whole month subse- 
quent to the event of her dropping down. 

All this time Mrs. Blessing had been at 
brother Will’s, where there was joy over the 
birth of a daughter; and Belle had been rap- 
idly progressing in the art and science of do- 
mestic economy, under aunt Betsey’s tuition, 
who was daily more and yet more “ entirely 
satisfied.” 

“Yes; she is a darling girl,” replied Mr. 
Blessing; ‘‘and all my daughters are a great 
comfort. Clara, to be sure, is a little spoiled 
by her good looks; but time and her native 
good sense will straighten that. Then my 
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boys are a treasure. I have started anew as a 
merchant, with Will fora partner. Small cap- 
ital we have, except a good name, his energy, 
and my experience. And Charley will make 
his own way, and his own mark, or I am mis- 
taken.” 

‘* Belle is my choice. I want to finish edu- 
cating her, and make her my heir.” 

Mr. Blessing looked amused rather than 
startled. 

‘‘Thank you, aunt Blessing. Belle and I 
are both in a position to be grateful for pe- 
cuniary favors; but I trust you will live many 
years to need your little all. I ‘rejoice if you 
have enough to feel easy about your own fu- 
ture.” 

‘* Well, now, nephew Charles, how much 
should you say I ought to have to make me 
feel easy for myself the rest of my days — not 
to be beholden to anybody?” 

‘* That is hardly a fair question, aunt. Your 
habits are so simple, and you are so healthy 
and industrious, that I have no doubt you are 
right in feeling safe and easy with a few hun- 
dred laid by for sickness or the rainyday. But 
if you had a few thousands it would be wise 
for you to keep the most of it while you lived. 
The income of ten thousand dollars is only 
seven hundred a year, you know; and if you 
live to be very aged and infirm, it would prove 
wisdom’s part to have saved the principal. I 
do not say it to make you anxious, but to show 
you that you can’t afford to make us such gen- 
erous presents as that hundred-dollar bill you 
gave Belle. But we accept that, and all your 
good will, most gratefully.” 

‘* That ‘express’ which takes you to the cars 
will be along in fifteen minutes,” said aunt 
Betsey, starting up. ‘‘I am going to town 
with you; have some business to attend toa — 
at the stores. Belle, Belle! let Clara take care 
of those dishes, and you come and help me fix 
off, and be sure I don’t forget that reticule.” 

A curious, bellows-bottomed red reticule was 
aunt Betsey’s constant companion and especial 
object of solicitude. 

‘* Where are all the parcels, aunt?” cried 
(Charley, helping her from the stage, which re- 
turned at six: ‘‘when ladies go shopping, I 
expect at least a wheelbarrow-load.” 

‘* Who said I went shopping?” 

‘* Miss Elizabeth Blessing said ‘ business at 
the stores.’ Isn’t that shopping?” 

‘* Heaven forgive me! I didn’t exactly mean 
it,” exclaimed aunt Betsey, so seriously that 
Charley instantly desisied from all pleasantry, 
and, getting her cosily seated before the parlor 
fire, coaxed her to let him carry her things 
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to her adjoining bedroom, while Belle ‘has- 
tened to set her supper before her, invitingly 
arranged upon a tray. 

‘*T am tired to-night, and ’tis past my bed- 
time,” she replied to Belle’s anxiety about her 
fatigue. ‘I am going right to bed now. But 
you tell your father I have something to say 
to him before he goes to the store to-morrow.” 

After breakfast the next morning, having 
beckoned nephew Charles from the kitchen, 
which also served as dining-room, into the 
parlor, aunt Betsey brought the reticule from 
her bedroom, and, drawing forth a docu- 
ment, handed it to him to read. It was her 
will, duly executed the previous day, making 
Belle her sole heir, and Belle’s father her ex- 
ecutor. With an expression of real pleasure, 
Mr. Blessing replied, as he returned the paper,— 

‘“‘T am truly grateful, aunt Blessing, and am 
persuaded Belle will ever deserve your love and 
confidence.” 

“Don’t thank me, nephew, especially for 
nothing. I made up my mind yesterday that, 
as you said, ten thousand dollars were enough 
to last me through, at the longest; and, as 
there was not the least need of my laying up 
my income, I would give Belle not only all 
that is left when I die, but the income of five 
thousand dollars now: so, although I made no 
mention of itin the will, I consider the income 
of that sum hers from this hour, unless I need 
it myself, which I shall not, or unless she 
makes a bad use of it, which she will not.” 

‘* Are you really worth ten thousand dollars, 
aunt?” exclaimed Mr. Blessing. 

‘*T certainly am,” she replied, with a peculiar 
expression, which puzzled her nephew at the 
time, and was recalled with interest at a future 
date. 

Once more resorting to the reticule, aunt 
Betsey took out a tin case, from which she 
drew forth a package of closely-folded United 
States bonds, remarking, — 

‘“*T put my property all into bonds, — the 
very first seven-thirties that were issued, — and 
it proved a first-rate investment. But it is a 
great care to get the coupons cashed, because 
I am aware that my life would be in danger if 
it were known that a lone woman kept such a 
treasure. I shall feel easier when some of them 
are gone.” 

Taking a pair of scissors from her pocket, 
she cut from a five thousand dollar bond all its 
attached coupons, before Mr. Blessing could 
stay her hand. 

At this moment Belle and Charley came in 
arm-in-arm. Aunt Betsey dropped the case 
containing the bonds into her reticule, and 








handed the will and the coupons to Belle, say- 
ing, — 

‘““A little present for you, my dear, from 
poor, good-for-nothing aunt Betsey.” 

‘What is it?” asked Belle, unfolding the 
will, and discovering the coupons within it. 
‘¢ Do look and tell me, Charley.” 

‘‘ This document seems to be your will, aunt 
Blessing,” replied Charley, quickly folding up 
the paper, after considering it a moment; 
‘¢and these are coupons from a United States 
bond. There is some mistake. Excuse us for 
opening the will.” 

As he spoke, he handed the papers to his 
aunt, who waved them back, saying, — 

‘‘T generally know what I am about. The 
coupons, Belle, give you the income of five 
thousand dollars for eleven years from the first 
day of last July; and, if you make a good use 
of that, I shall never have any other will than 
this, which makes you my heir; and, I'll ven- 
ture to say, I shan’t die worth less than the 
ten thousand dollars which I have just told 
your father I am worth.” 

‘“‘ Aunt Blessing,” cried Belle, ‘I am glad 
you are not poor like all the rest of us; and I 
thank you more than I know how to tell for 
giving me anything that you don’t need. But 
do take back these coupons to use yourself: all 
your income is none too much for an old lady 
like you to spend. You ought not to keep up 
that sewing, to earn money, to give us thein- 
come of your little property.” : 

‘‘ T should be miserable if I was not at work; 
and I will promise you, fair and square, — and 
Elizabeth Blessing was never known to break 
her word, —that the very first six months I 
have any occasion to use all the remainder of 
my income, I will take back every one of those 
coupons: but, unless Uncle Sam fails, I am 
not likely to need them.” 

‘‘T don’t see why you may not, aunt. You 
have given me the interest of five thousand 
dollars — half your property: this interest is 
three hundred dollars in gold. What is the 
premium on gold now, father?” 

‘* About sixteen per cent., on an average.” 

‘* Nearly another fifty dollars, then, making 
three hundred and fifty dollars. Aunt, you 
ought to use more than that of your own 
money.” 

‘*T will use all I want,” cried the lady ad- 
dressed, somewhat impatiently. ‘‘ Now take 
the coupons, and say no more about it, or I 
shall be seriously vexed. As to the sewing, I 
have had it in my hands so long, I believe I 
should be lost without it.” 

In proof of the latter assertion stood the 
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fact that aunt Betsey, on freeing her hands of 
the tin case and documents, had instantly re- 
sumed the dolls’ fingers, in which she had been 
diligently setting minute and rapid stitches 
during the above conversation ; and the useful 
exercise had helped her greatly through the 
embarrassing ordeal. 

‘* Then I may really accept this!” cried Belle. - 
‘* How can I thank you enough? I don’t be- 
lieve any poor girl ever did want money half 
so much as I do just now, or ever had half the 
good uses for it.” 

‘I don’t know about that, my dear. Girls 
generally have plenty of occasions for their 
pocket-money. Yours is less than a dollar a 
day, and won’t go far in jewelry, velvets, feath- 
ers, flowers, and flumadiddles.” 

‘* I think it won’t,” said Belle, decidedly. 

‘¢So you think you wouldn’t buy such things. 
Now tell me, what would you do with a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, if you had it all your 
own?” asked aunt Betsey. 

‘* First, negatively, as the ministers say, I 
wouldn’t buy a single jewel, silk, satin, feather, 
flower, or flumadiddle.” 

‘*Is that word in the dictionary?” asked 
Charley, parenthetically. : 

‘* Go and look it out,” answered Belle, in a 
similar tone. 

He preferred staying, to hear what more his 
aunt had to say; but an express wagon, in 
which Mr. Blessing rode to the cars, appeared, 
and father and son went out together. 

‘‘Leave the negative,” said aunt Betsey, 
‘¢and let us hear the affirmative.” 

‘*T would buy father and Will a store full of 
goods: then they would be in a fair way to earn 
for all of us, as they did before their losses.” 

‘*What more? Say the store of goods costs 
fifteen thousand dollars.” 

‘Sister Mary, Will’s wife, is a dear, good 
girl; and she expected him to be rich, but loved 
and married him all the same, when he told 
her he was poor. I would pin a ten thousand 
dollar bond on that toilet-cushion, which was 
all the wedding present I could make her, after 
she had bought their furniture with money 
earned by teaching.” 

‘¢ What next?” 

‘‘There is my little namesake, darling baby 
Belle, — they would name her so, for my sake, 
although the Belle Blessing was lost, — and I 
would like to do her some good. O, if it were 
only real, instead of this nonsense, I would 
give her a thousand-dollar bond, to be put 
at interest. It would make her a rich wo- 
man by the time she was of your age, aunt 
Blessing.” 
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‘*How much would it make? Let me see 
if you realize these things.” 

‘“*At seven per cent., compound interest, 
semi-annually, it would more than double once 
in ten years, which would give — How old 
are you, aunt?” 

‘¢In my seventy-seventh year.” 

‘Is it possible! We all thought you were 
about sixty-five.” 

‘‘ That all comes of not getting married, my 
dear, and living by myself, keeping decent 
hours, and eating decent food, and leading a 
quiet life. Mind you never get married! It 
wasn’t for want of chances that I didn’t; but 
I never yet saw the man living that I would 
agree to get. three meals a day for, set on his 
buttons, and mend his pantaloons, till death 
did part. It wasn’t for want of chances you 
may be sure. There were Augustus Williams, 
Smith Anderson, Benjamin Blake, and lots 
more, all head and ears over in love with me; 
for, though you wouldn’t think it, Belle, I was 
esteemed a beauty and a— But sakes alive, 
what nonsense I’m talking! I do like, though, 
sometimes, to think it all over when folks call 
me old maid; just as if I couldn’t have mar- 
ried. There, I will stop! You were just go- 
ing to tell me what baby’s thousand dollars 
would make her worth at my age.” 

*¢On the compound interest doubling princi- 
ple —let me see: two thousand at ten, four 
thousand at twenty, eight thousand at thirty, 
sixteen thousand at forty, thirty-two thousand 
at fifty, sixty-four thousand at sixty, one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand at seventy, 
and at seventy-six, say half as much more; 
which makes one hundred and ninety-two thou- 
sand dollars. This is all foolishness, aunt, 
but you asked me. If I really had any thou- 
sand dollars for the dear baby, I wouldn’t have 
her keep it like that, for then it could do her 
no good; but it would be nice for her to have 
four thousand dollars when she was twenty, to 
buy her own furniture, if she chanced to get 
married.” 

‘¢ Four thousand dollars to furnish a house!” 
cried aunt Betsey, in tones of wonder. 

** Do you think it much or little, aunt?” 

‘¢ What a question from you, Belle Blessing! 
When I was young, if a girl had a hundred 
dollars besides her beds and bedding, and a 
rag carpet for her parlor, she was ready to set 
up handsome. But land sakes! what is the 
use to talk? The world is all turned topsy-tur- 
vy, so that a downright sensible girl, like you, 
talks about four thousand dollars to furnish a 
house!” 

‘* Forgive me my imaginary extravagance 
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for my namesake twenty years hence. Didn’t 
you ever furnish any castles in the air extrava- 
gantly?” 

‘‘Never! and don’t you never. But you 
were telling me what more you would do with 
that hundred thousand dollars.” 

‘** Let me see: where was I? O, furnishing 
baby Belle’s house extravagantly! I think, as 
you don’t like air castles, I won’t expend the 
rest.” 

** Nonsense! tell me what next,” cried aunt 
Betsey in vexation. 

**T would give dear mother a deed of the 
house that was sold to pay father’s debts. The 
deed was in her name, so the law could not 
take it; but she said it was bought with fa- 
ther’s money, and it should all go until every 
dollar was paid; and it did take all, even Lu’s 
piano, which she, too, insisted should be sold 
with the other furniture.” 

‘* What did your furniture cost?” 

**T don’t know what it cost, but I know it 
sold for six thousand dollars; not at auction, 
but to Mr. Wilson, who bought the house, and 
gave something like its real value as second- 
hand. Mr. Wilson was a creditor, a friend of 
father’s, who said we could have the house 
and furniture back at the same price; but we 
had no hope of that.” 

‘* You were extravagant on furniture.” 

‘‘I knew you would think so; but we did 
not regard it thus; and if you could only see 
uncle John’s house in New York, you would 
think ours was quite simple. We never urged 
father to buy expensive things, and mother 
would often ask him, when he proposed any- 
thing new, if he was sure he could afford it 
from his business. His creditors felt that we 
had been: prudent, for the times; and they 
were very kind and helpful, and furnished him 
goods on credit, without security, to resume 
business.” 

‘*How much for that house?” 

‘Mr. Wilson took it, at the appraisal of 
honorable men, for twenty thousand dollars. 
Father only paid ten thousand, but its value 
had doubled.” 

‘¢T should have thought your mother might, 
in honor, have kept the increase in value, 
since the law could not touch it.” 

‘‘Father was in a little doubt there; but 
mother settled it at once. She said the house 
was a present from father, and should go 
just the same as her jewels, and all that he 
had given her.” 

‘*© You have disposed of half that imaginary 
fortune; what next?” . 
‘‘ Lucretia should have back her piano, and 
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go to the Academy of Musio, and Clara back 
to her school to graduate, and, most of all, 
brother Charlie to college.” 

‘¢What more?” 

‘‘Never mind the rest, since it is all im- 
aginary. But these dear little coupons are 
veal. Please let all the nonsense go, and tell 
me what to do with these, which are coming 
due? Just about one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars it will be.” 

‘You can give it, if you choose, to that 
baby namesake, to be invested till she is 
twenty-one. That was not a bad fancy, and 
although it will not give four thousand dol- 
lars to furnish her house, it will give seven 
hundred dollars, whichis enough for any 
sensible girl.” 

‘*T would like to do that if it would please 
you best,” replied Belle; but her tones indi- 
cated disappointment. 

‘“‘It would suit me best to have you do 
something for yourself. Since you don’t 
want the fine dresses, and such things, go 
back to your school and finish up as you in- 
tended. If the coupons are not due fast 
enough, I will cash them for you before- 
hand.” 

‘‘T cannot do it, aunt. You see I am 
wanted here just now. My own class has 
"graduated, and it would make me feel very un- 
happy to go away and use this money ‘for 
myself. But Charley —O, if you would be 
willing to let me send him through college 
with these coupons! Hig education is truly 
of the first importance. Father and Will 
think so, as well as I; and we all tried hard 
to have him keep on, but he insists he can 
never see us all struggle so to do it.” 

‘““Would this income be enough? I have 
heard great stories about a thousand a year 
not holding out for boys in college these 
days.” 

“There are classmates ‘of Charley’s who 
spend much more than that; but he was 
never extravagant, and after our losses he 
made his expenses very.small. A _ scholar- 
ship paid his tuition and room-rent; he 
boarded in a club for three dollars a week, 
while his money lasted, and the last term 
boarded himself at his room. He would 
think these coupons, as they came due, more 
than enough, besides his own earnings. He 
works in his vacations; but we felt we must 
see him this winter; so he is here, and, you 
know, had almost given up going back before 
you gave me that hundred-dollar bill. May 
I give Charley the coupons?” 

‘*Yes, for the remainder of his college 


ley is different. 
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course; though I can’t say I think it so 
mighty important for boys to go through 
college.” ; 

“We don't think so either, aunt. Will 
did not go, or care to go, because he wanted 
the right education fora merchant. But Char-, 
He loves study, and set his 
heart upon a thorough classical course when 
father was delighted to have him, and all 
say he is fitted to excel in literary or pro- 
fessional life; so we hate to have his plans 
broken.” 2 

“I guess you are right, and I verily be- 
lieve you will take more good of the money 
to see somebody else use it than to use it 


yourself.” 


** Yes, I shall, aunt, just as you do in giv- 
ing me your income.” 

“You had better not think it costs me any 
great self-denial,” said aunt Betsey, with a 
look and accent of self-disgust, which puz- 
zled Belle for the moment, and then were for- 
gotten, to be recalled, however, with appreci- 
ation at a future time. 

It took Belle’s best rhetoric to induce Char- 
ley to consent to use her coupons; but at 
last his own strong conviction that it was 
really best for him to pursue the literary 
course so successfully begun, and his knowl- 
edge that Belle would be unhappy if he re- 
fused, prevailed to induce him to accept as 
much as he needed from term to term. 

“It won’t take it all, Belle,” said Charley. 
‘*T shall almost work my own way, knowing 
that I have this to fall back upon, _ you 
must use the rest.” 

“If there is any rest, it will help pay Lu’s 
music lessons, until she is prepared to use her 
talent toearn money.” . : 

**O, Belle! you do not keep anything for 
yourself.” 

‘*T keep all myself while I kéep such a hap- 
py heart as I have to-day.” 

“Yes, it blesses him who gives and him 
who takes.” 

‘Don’t. quote Shakespeare to me,” 
Belle, laughing, with wet eyelashes. 

‘*T won’t. I will quote a better, whose ex- . 
ample you and aunt Blessing follow, who 
said, ‘It is.more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’” 

‘* If that don’t beat all, to hear the boy quot- 
ing Scripture, and applying it to me !” reflected 
aunt Betsey, who, to confess the shameful 
truth, had been a willing listener, at the crack 
of her bedroom door, to the conversation be- 
tween Belle and Charles. ‘‘ Applying it to 
me! More blessed to give than to receive, is 


said 
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it? Precious little I know of any such beati- 
tude, Heaven knows! Hoarding and hoarding 
all these years, reckoning up my increase and 
scarcely giving a sixpence for anything! But, 
then, I hain't been given, though, like some, 
to squandering it on myself, and I always did 
mean to do some wonderful thing or other, 
some time or other. Nobody has cared for me, 
and I hain’t cared for anybody. Dear me; well, 
it has been a tedious, long, lonesome life! 
Nobody never can know that hain’t tried it. 
Sometimes I wish I had sacrificed myself to 
some of them that were after me when I was 
young; but for a handsome, smart young girl 
to agree, for any man, to get three meals a 


day and mend — But there, ’tisn’t any use to, 


dwell on it now. I wouldn’t, and I didn’t, and 
I’m glad on’t. But now I’m getting kind of 
old and childish, I suppose, for I feel like car- 
ing for somebody, and having somebody care 
for me, and I do say I feel better a’ ready for 
the beginning I have made; but saying I fol- 
low the example of Jesus! I can’t stand that! 
I had better be considering what I do with 
what is left in that reticule.” 

The next day aunt Betsey announced her 
intention of returning home, and would have 
carried it out with promptitude, had not Mrs. 
Blessing returned from William’s, with the joy- 
ful news that Mary and the baby were both do- 
ing well, and insisted that her new-found aunt 
must not run away from her before she had 
time to get acquainted. But although Mrs. 
and Miss Blessing were mutually well. pleased 
with each other, and although every effort was 
put forth to induce the latter to prolong her 
stay, she insisted that she must return to her 
own home, and did so in a few days, accompa- 
nied by Charles, whose route to college lay 
somewhat in the same direction. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——————_—_—_ 


—— WE have the authority of old Hesiod, 
a Greek poet who lived a little later than Ho- 
mer, for the statement that the raven lives 
nine generations of man, the stag four gener- 
ations of the raven, the crow three genera- 
tions of the stag, the phocenix nine generations 
of the crow, and the nymphs ten generations 
of the phoenix. “ 


—— THE ancients inform us that the Iberi- 
ans — they inhabited what is now Spain— 
supposed themselves to hear the hissing of the 
sea when the burning sun plunged into the 
Western Ocean. 
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JOE'S BOY. 
BY JOHN S. ADAMS. 


YPE of innocence at rest, 
Cuddled in his downy nest 
Snugger than a little mouse, 
He’s the master of the house. 
Smooth and velvety his skin ; 
Mother’s eyes.and father’s chin; 
Waiting for his teeth to show; 
Waiting for his hair to grow: 
Little darling, mother’s joy. 
‘* Nice baby, 
Joe’s boy!” 


By and by he goes to school, 
Not by any means a fool, 
Learns his ‘‘ three R’s” pretty quick, 
** Reading, ’Riting, ’Rithmetic.” 
Mother hopes, when years elapse, 
He'll be president, perhaps. 
With the lasses, cheek by jowl, 
Rosebud in his button-hole, 
Gentleman without alloy. 

‘¢ Smart fellow, 

Joe’s boy.” 


Out into the world at last, 
Cuts a swell, is rather fast; 
On the road, behind his span, 
Calls his father ‘‘ my old man.” 
Father’s money — there’s the rub — 
Goes for dinners at the club. 
Smokes cigars and guzzles wine; 
Everything is very fine. 
Thus does he his time employ. 

‘¢ Hard ticket, 

Joe’s boy.” 


Getting seedy and all that, 
Wears a shocking looking hat; 
Money scarce, things looking blue, 
Friends gone back upon him, too; 
Bloated face, eyes growing dim, 
Poorhouse just the place for him. 
Now, young fellows, mind your eye; 
Drink cold water when you’rd dry- 
Rum is certain to destroy. 

*€ Gone sucker, 

Joe’s boy!” 


— GrorcE M. Huss is doubtless right 
when he says there is no such thing as 
an ‘‘immovable object,” or an ‘‘ irresistible 
force;” but we assure him there has beena 
great deal of heavy reasoning over the ques- 
tion. 
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CALIFORNIA BOB. 


BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


ITI. 


BOB AMID THE SIERRAS. 


HAT with waiting, first for the baggage- 
master’s and engineer’s convenience to 
appear as witnesses against him, and then for 
the convenience and leisure of the magistrate, 
—a one-eyed genius, named Digges, — poor 
Bob was obliged to remain in jail a whole week 
before his preliminary examination took place. 
Upon first being committed, he had been 
searched, and his beloved gold piece taken 
from him. 

‘You'll get it back, if nobody claims it,” 
said the clerk, significantly. 

At first Bob was inclined to give way to utter 
despair; but after a while his courage revived 
a little. He reflected that he was innocent; 
that he had even put himself to considerable 
inconvenience in order to serve those who now 
accused him; and he felt sure that the truth 
would appear finally, and justice be done to 
him. He wrote to Mr. Tarbell, asking his ad- 
vice, and relating the suspicion with which he 
was regarded on account of the possession of 
the twenty-dollar piece. 

In a few days he received the kindest possi- 
ble letter from his friend, enclosing another 
for Judge Digges, who, he wrote to Bob, was 
an old friend of his; in fact, a partner of his 
in the mines of You Bet in the year 49. 

‘*]’m pretty sure now that you are all right, 
Bob; but if you need any further help, write 
or telegraph, and I’ll take a run up there,” he 
wrote. ° 

‘Dear, good, kind man,” thought Bob, 
gratefully; ‘‘ if I ever have a chance, I’ll show 
him that I feel a heap more nor what I say.” 

The day of the trial came atlast. Bob stood 
up in the prisoner’s dock and told his story, 
wondering to himself, when he got through, 
what his mother would think if she could see 
him there. 

The baggage-master said that he had heard 
of such things being done; that he had noticed 
Bob, and felt sure that he was lingering around 
in order to get a free ride; that he thought 
things looked rather queer, and some of ‘‘ the 
other fellows ” thought so, too. 

‘* And this is all you know about it — is it?” 
said Judge Digges, looking at the baggage- 
master with considerable severity out of his 
one eye. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the witness; ‘it’s one 
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of those things as can’t be froved, you 
know.” 

“That will do, sir.—Call the next wit- 
ness,” said the judge. 

The next witness was theengineer. All that 
he could tell in addition to the preceding wit- 
ness was, that Bob had seemed very much con- 
fused when he had questioned him, and had 
not the appearance of an honest boy. 

When he had finished, the judge turned to 
Bob, saying kindly, — 

‘*My lad, you have, doubtless, been most 
wrongfully accused. There is not evidence 
here enough to hold you in custody one hour. 
Iam at a loss to know how reasonable men 
could lodge a complaint against you on such 
knowledge as these two men possessed. You 
could, no doubt, recover damages in an action 
for false imprisonment. It would afford the 
court great satisfaction to know that they had 
been properly punished. The prisoner stands 
discharged.” 

Bob’s face flushed with joy. He hardly knew 
what todo. He bowed to the judge, and turned 
around to look for his prosecutors; but they 
had disappeared. 

In an hour’s time he was again plodding on 


| his way, his twenty in his boot, his pundle on 


his shoulder, his stick in his hand. He had 
too great a disgust of Truckee to wish to linger 
there to prosecute an action for false impris- 
onment. He was willing to let the guilty 
parties go, if he could only get away from the 
place himself. 

He plodded along patiently, but slowly, for 
he was now on the “‘ up grade,” and.found it 
necessary to sit down frequently to rest; and 
when he looked ahead and saw the steep moun- 
tain before him which he would soon be obliged 
to climb, he felt a little discouraged. 

He was neither an artistic nora poetical boy ; 
but the beautiful picture of the grassy valley 
spread out at his feet, the waving pines, and 
the foaming Truckee, made him wish with all 
his heart, that he had been born a painter; 
though I must acknowledge that he thought 
much more of his home and his mother, his 
present unpromising situation, and the won- 
derful future than he did of all the fine scenery. 

What interested him particularly was the 
sight of a freight train headed by two loco- 
motives, but crawling along the track at little 
faster pace than Bob was walking. 

‘*T’'ve been treated bad enough by this comp’- 
ny,” thought Bob; ‘ now I'll get everything 
I can out of ’em.” : 

He drew up to one side of the road, leaning 
on his stick, and waiting for them to come up. 
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The engineer was a round, red-faced, good- 
natured looking little man, and cried out, as 
soon as he saw Bob, — 

‘¢ Hullo, boy! beating your way?” 

‘¢ Beating ” meant walking a little, and beg- 
ging or stealing rides as often as possible. But 
Bob did not know that. Boy-like, careless and 
heedless, he answered, — 

“Yes. Give a fellow a lift!” 

‘* Wal,” laughed the man, ‘‘ you’re pretty 
cool! Yes; get on: I'll slow up a little.” 

Bob did get on; and so found-himself a sec- 
ond time riding on the ‘‘ iron horse.” 

‘¢ Whar ye come from?” questioned the en- 
gineer. ’ 

‘¢ From Reno, on the railroad,” replied Bob, 
determined that this time, at least, he would 
not be confused and look guilty, in answering 
a few simple questions. 

‘* Live in Reno?” continued the man. 

‘No, str,” said Bob, emphatically. 

‘*Don’t like Reno, hey?” said the man, 
laughingly: ‘‘ too many gamblers to the pop- 
erlation, hey?” 

He winked hard, and looked very know- 
ing, to intimate that Bob had been fleeced ; but 
Bob either couldn’t or wouldn’t understand 


him. As he made no reply, the conversation | 


languished for some time. At length the fire- 


man, leaning on his shovel, looked keenly and 
sharply into Bob’s face, and said, — 
‘¢T guess you come from Virginia City.” 
Bob nearly leaped out of his seat, and his 


face turned crimson. The fireman and engi- 
neer both laughed, and the latter said, — 

‘* Run away from home, by. jingo!” 

‘*How do yes know I come from Virginia 
City?” asked Bob. 

‘* Seen you there,” was the answer. ‘‘ Don’t 
know your name, and you look as if you’d a 
ben sick; but I’ve seen you there, I know.” 

Bob said no more, and they said no more; 
but when they arrived at Summit Station he 
meekly stepped off the engine, and thanked 
the round, red-faced man for his ride. 

‘* That thar’s all right,” said the man; ‘ but 
don’t you tell nobody I’ve gin ye a ride on the 
hoss, because, you see, it’s aginst rules. I’m 
a going to stop over here a day or two, or I’d 
take yer on with me.. And, look yere, my boy; 
don’t you let nobody put you out ’cause you 
took French leave up in Virginia. I tell ye 
what, J run away from home, myself, and so 
has heaps of other smart men. Good by. So 
long! Good luck!” 

‘*Good by,” responded Bob, trudging off, 
and rather glad than otherwise to get off. 

He felt very hungry, and longed for a good 
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meal, such as his mother used to cook for him. 
The fare in Truckee jail, while it had certainly 
been plentiful and wholesome, had been any- 
thing but delicate; and Bob, for all his wish- 
ing to be economical, could not help thinking 
how good a savory plate of pudding and a piece 
of good mince pie would taste. He hesitated 
for a few moments, for he did hate to change 
his gold piece: but while he stood undecided, 
he heard the dinner-bell ring at the hotel, and 
ring with such cheering and promising hearti- 
ness, that his appetite came off victor at once. 
He stepped behind a wood-pile, where he pulled 
off his boot and slipped his money into his 
pocket; then he put on a bold face, and walked 
straight into the dining-room, hat on. 

There were a number of ladies there, for the 
Summit Hotel has a great many city board- 
ers during the summer season. They seemed 
to Bob to be elegantly dressed, although they 
probably considered their toilets anything but. 
elegant. Besides all else, it seemed to the 
poor boy that they were all looking and laugh- 
ing at him. He flushed scarlet, and stood just 
inside the door, too bashful either to advance 
or retreat. 

‘¢ Dinner, sir?” said a colored waiter, with 
a grin. 

‘*-Yes,” whispered Bob. 

‘*Remove your hat, please, sir,” continued 
the darky, evidently enjoying the bashful 
boy’s discomfort, ‘‘ and step dis way.” 

Bob did as he was bid, without a word, al- 
though he felt a little indignant, and would 
have felt more so if he had been more at his 
ease. He was, fortunately for him, placed 
in a retired seat, next to a brown-eyed young 
lady, who exerted herself to make him feel 
comfortable. : 

He thoroughly enjoyed his dinner, although 
mince pie was not on the bill of fare; and, 
after bidding his fair neighbor good by, he 
took his hat, bundle, and stick, with an ‘ I’m- 
as-good-as-anybody” air, and went into the 
office to settle his bill. A rough-looking man 
was reading the papers by the window, and, see- 
ing nobody else, Bob addressed himself to him. 

‘‘ I want to pay for my dinner, sir,” he said. 
‘¢ Can you tell me who to pay?” 

‘¢ Bill’s just stepped out,” was the man’s re- 
ply, without looking up from his paper: ‘‘ be 
back in a minute.” 

Bob seated himself and waited. In a few 
moments Bill came in, very red in the face, 
and wiping his mouth. A strong scent of 
whiskey entered the room at the same time. 
He went behind the desk, and began writing; 
so Bob concluded that he was the man to pay 
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the money to. He walked up to the desk with 
more of a flourish than was necessary, say- 
ing, — 

‘¢ How much for my dinner?” 

‘One dollar, sir,” responded Bill, eying 
Bob with a supercilious air, which abated some- 
what when that youth drew a twenty carelessly 
from his pocket and threw it down, again with 
rather more of a flourish than was necessary. 

The man went off after change; and, while 
he was gone, the rough-looking man — he was 
also a dirty and ill-looking man — looked up 
from his paper. and asked Bob a few ques- 
tions, not so much as to his name and ante- 
cedents as to his plans and intentions in the 
future. Bob knew but very little, and could 
tell him .but very little, save that he was in- 
tending to walk to San Francisco. The man 
made a few careless remarks about the length 
of time it would take him, his chances of get- 
ting ‘* lifts,” and so forth, then yawned, threw 
down his paper, took his hat, and strolled out, 
just before Bill returned with the change. 

Bob counted it, thanked him, and set off on 
his way, feeling considerably better than when 
he arrived. 

The snow lay upon the ground; in some 
sheltered places it was six or eight feet deep 
(it never melts entirely away at the Summit) ; 
but the air was mild and pleasant, although 
rather lighter than was altogether agreeable to 
one unaccustomed to it. 

Bob most dreaded walking through the tun- 
nels: the snow-sheds were bad enough, but 
once in a while there were gaps in the sides, 
through which he had charming glimpses of 
the magnificent scenery of the wild Sierras. 
But in the tunnels, especially the Long Tun- 
nel, it was so damp and dark, and so full of 
echoes, that he almost ran for the last two or 
three hundred feet. Just as he was coming 
out, he had an odd fancy that he could hear 
somebody just entering at the other end; but 
as the notion was repeated in every tunnel, he 
concluded that it was a delusion: he thought 
that perhaps the confined air in the tunnel had 
some peculiar effect upon his ears. 

He had got about half way through a short 
tunnel, when he suddenly became convinced 
that his idea was zof¢ a delusion, but that some- 
body was really in the tunnel, and not very far 
behind him. He stopped, and turned around. 
The darkness was impenetrable. He listened ; 
he could hear the advancing footsteps, and 
nothing else. Something, some indefinable 
fear, kept him from calling out. He told him- 
self that it was only one of the hands on the 
road, or, more likely yet, somebody ‘‘ beating 
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his way,” like himself. But, in spite of these 
efforts to reassure himself, his heart throbbed 
violently, and he hurried on, nearly at a run, 
determined to ‘strike out” his best as soon 
as he got to where the daylight entered the. 
tunnel: he was almost afraid to run in such 
utter darkness, for fear of tripping over some- 
thing. 

Still the footsteps came nearer and nearer, 
gaining upon him rapidly, although he. did not 
realize it. Better for him, poor boy, if he 
had run his best then, darkness or not. 

Suddenly — so suddenly and so nigh that his 
heart gave a great bound of fear — a voice cyied 
out, — 

** Hullo, there!” 

Bob knew the voice, oddly enough, for he 
was not observing, as a general thing, to even 
an ordinary degree, and it was not a remarka- 
bly peculiar voice, though one which people 
accustomed to it would have been likely to 
recognize: it was the voice of the rough-look- 
ing man who had sat, while Bob paid for his 
dinner, reading a paper in the office of the 
Summit Hotel. As soon as he keard it, Bob 
felt that it meant mischief, and, without an- 
swering, started onward at the quickest pace 
he could make. It was rather poor running, 
though, for he was weak, it was dark, and his 
leg was stiff yet, and not able to do the best of 
service. When he had run a few rods, he 
could see the light coming in at the end of the 
tunnel; but just then the man, who had also 
been running, brought his hand down heavily 
on Bob’s shoulder. The light was dim, but 
Bob saw his face and recognized it; he also 
saw that he carried something which looked 
like an iron bar in his hand. 

*“*Come!” he said, with a fearful oath, ‘‘ hand 
over that cash, quick!” 

The money was in his inside jacket pocket. 
He was nothing but a boy at best, still weak 
from his wound; and it was a terrible place 
to be in. The bar was a murderous-looking 
weapon, and he had nothing to defend him- 
self with. He did not stop to reflect how a 
pirate would behave under such circumstances, 
but put his hand into his pocket, intending to . 
hand his money over without a word. 

The man, however, utterly mistook his mo- 
tion, and evidently thought that he was reach- 
ing for his pistol, for in a second almost, be- 
fore Bob had time to withdraw his hand, he 
raised the bar and dealt him a terrible blow, 
which knocked him senseless, and would have _ 
been fatal, had not the bar struck against the 
rocky sides of the tunnel in its descent, and 
thus lost some of its force. ‘ 
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The man probably thought that he was dead, 
for he hurriedly searched his pockets, trans- 
ferred the coin to his own, threw the bar to 
one side, and hurried on his way. 

Bob still lay, partly on the track, quite sense- 
less, when a couple of section hands, going up 
to the Summit on a hand-car, found him, and 
took him along. Searching about the place, 
before they left, they found, also, the stick, the 
bundle, and the iron bar which had done the 
work. 

** Dead — ain’t he, Mike?” said one of them 
to the other, who had his hand on Bob’s 
heart. 

‘* Yis, I think so: it’s niver a bate I feel.” 

At the Summit, a doctor and proper restora- 


tives soon demonstrated that Bob was not dead, |" 


or even. seriously injured, although the cut 
upon his head had a terrible look before it was 
sewed up. As soon as he could remember 
what had taken place, Bob sent for Bill, the 
clerk, and said, — 

‘*Do you remember the man who was read- 
ing in the office when I paid for my dinner?” 

‘* Yes,” replied the clerk, ‘‘ I do.” 

‘* What is his name?” 

** Well, I don’t rightly know. We call him 
Buzzard Bill hereabouts.” 

‘* He is the man who robbed me and tried to 
murder me,” said Bob. 

‘* Aha!” said the clerk, placidly. ‘‘ Likely 
enough. I always said Bill would kill a man 
for four bits. Swear to him?” 

‘Yes; I can, and will, too,” replied Bob, 
excitedly. ‘‘He ought to be caught easily; 
he can’t have got so very far.” 

But catching Buzzard Bill was by no means 
so easy as it looked. Police officers came up 
from Truckee, and there was some little show 
of trying. The proof that he was guilty was 
indubitable; for not only was Bob ready to 
swear to him, but he had been seen, by a boy 
and a man who were cutting timber down near 
the road, to enter one of the tunnels with an 
iron bar in his hand. 

With all this proof, the officers lounged 
about, and made some little show of trying to 
catch him. But they did not, and in a few 
days went back to Truckee. 

Bob’s fair neighbor at the table, on that first 
day of his at the Summit, was very kind to 
him, and took up a subscription for him. With 
it he paid his board. It was not near enough; 
but they were kind, too, and said it would do. 
More than all, the day the officers went back 
to Truckee, the round, red-faced engineer came 
up, and said, — 

‘* Wal, ye've had purty bad luck — been’t ye?” 





‘* Yes,” said Bob, dejectedly. 

‘* Wal,” said the engineer, ‘‘ the hoss is go- 
ing to pull down ter Gold Run: mebby ye'll 
take another ride on him.” 

‘¢ Thank you,” said Bob; ‘‘I will.” 

‘Wal, come; all aboard, right off!” an- 
swered his friend; and in five minutes Bob 
was again traversing the tunnels which he had 
such good reason to remember. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MERRY LITTLE HEART. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


Rats: Chicky Pimpernel, 
With bare head and feet, 
Singeth e’er a merry song, 
As she walks the street. 


Poor is she, and tatters 
Hang about her form; 

But her heart ne’er saddens — 
Ever true and warm. 


Though the day be cloudy, 
Still she sings her lay; 

Not depressed is Chicky, 
Howe’er dark the day. 


Poverty ne’er daunts her, 
Never gives her pain: 

Singing her glad ditty, 
Like a bird in rain. 


Envy never rankles 
In her tuneful breast; 
Joy, triumphant, ever 
Sweetly manifest. 


People turn to mark her, 
As she moves along, 
Feeling better, if they’re sad, 
Listening to her song. 


Happy in her being, 
Though so poor her state, 
Many hearts might envy her, 
Born to grander fate. 


— > 


—— ARISTOTLE, the strongest head of all 
antiquity, as a. modern philosopher calls him, 
says the ribs of serpents are equal in number 
to the days in a month — that is, to thirty. 











WOLF RUN. ° 


WOLF BUN; 
OR, 
THE BOYS OF THE WILDERNESS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SURPRISE. 


+ alarm referred to in the last chapter 
led Israel Blanchard to reflect that a hole 
large enough to admit the head of a wolf 
would not be very likely to escape the eye of 
an Indian; and the two brothers forthwith 
closed every crevice, made bullet-proof shut- 
ters to the windows, cut loop-holes in the 
walls, and put on a new roof with an over- 
hang. 

The wound of Holdness was not severe, 
though it had been fretted and rendered pain- 
ful by the effort required to reach home; food 
and rest rapidly restored strength to his iron 


frame, and when visited by his neighbor- 


Crawford, he was found oiling a gun-lock, 
and, though limping very much, in other re- 
spects as strong as ever. 

‘*Mornin’, Brad; glad to see you so hearty; 
you don’t look much as you did the arternoon 
the boys carried you home; ’cordin’ to my 
Hugh’s tell, he said you looked as though you 
would sink into the arth.” 

*“T don’t know how I looked, but I know 
how I felt, for I’d give up and laid down in 
the woods to die afore that.” 

‘Ts that so?” 

‘*Sartainly; jist as sure as you're settin’ 
there. You see, as soon as the fight was over 
and the army begun to fall back, and ’twas 
known we was whipped, all the people ’twixt 
Duquesne and the Alleghanies made a rush 
for the old settled parts and the forts, ’cause 
they knowed the Indians would be on their 
backs; fact, they had killed and scalped a good 
many afore that. Gist’s folks and the settlers 
round Redstone and Turkeyfoot followed the 
army right up; and the further we went, the 
worse it was; there was old men on crutches, 
women in boats and scows, yes, and troughs; 
anything that would float, — with their things 
and little children, — the women rowing the 
craft and the men walking along the bank 
with their guns to guard ’em. 

““When I got most here, arter seeing all 
that, and jist about half dead, I begun to 
think, — well, they must be all gone with the 
rest; if I git home I shall find only empty 
houses, and I may as well give up and die 
with the boys; and I laid down side a log. 
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**T hadn’t laid long afore I heard an axe 
going, I thought. I listened, and then I 
heard another, no mistake; that put new life 
into'me. I said, they ain’t gone; there’s some- 
body clearing land; they don’t mean to go; 
and I soon begun to hear the trees fall and 
see what you was doing. I tell you, you 
haven’t built that garrison one minute too 
soon.” : 

‘*We’ve built it as strong as we knew how, 
and should have put provision in it; but we’ve 
been kinder in hopes we was so out of the 
way that we might be passed by.” 

‘*Don’t you believe that: there’s nothing 
escapes an Indian’s eye; and these Delawares, 
that have been living on the Juniata, at Tur- 
keyfoot, and at Loyalhanna, know every house 
*twixt here and the Alleghanies. There ought 
to be some plan made to have a sartain num- 
ber scouring the woods, and scouting round 
on the watch all the time; a man about his 
work is liable to be surprised and shot afore 
he could git hold of his gun if ’twas within 
ten foot on him.” 

‘* But won’t the governor do something? 
Raise a company of rangers, or do something 
to protect the country? Build forts and put 
soldiers in ’em, or find the people powder and 
lead to protect themselves?” 

‘No, they won’t; and our cap’n told’ me 
that the governor and the assefubly spent the 
time fighting and wrangling among them- 
selves about how the money for defending the 
country should be raised; and in the between- 
whiles, the Indians would kill every one that 
couldn’t keep their own scalp.” 

Our young readers will recollect that Penn- 
sylvania was given by the King of Great 
Britain to William Penn, originally to be held 
by him under the crown; but he was now 
dead, and his sons, as his heirs, came into pos- 
session. The Penns, or the proprietary, — as 
they were called, — were the owners of vast 
estates; manors of ten thousand acres; re- 
ceiving quitrents for all lands sold, and resid- 
ing most of the time in Europe. 

When large sums of money must be raised 
to make presents to the Indians to keep them 
quiet, or to build forts and provide ammu- 
nition for the defence of the frontiers and pay: 
soldiers, the Penns refused to be taxed, and 
threw the whole burden op the colonists. The 
provincial assembly resisted, refusing to vote 
supplies unless the proprietaries would bear 
their share of the expense, since it was to 
defend their own property as well as that 
of others. The royal governor sided with the 
proprietary, while the people who lived ata 
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distance from the frontiers, and out of the 
swing of the tomahawk, sided with the assem- 
bly. This will explain to our readers the 
language of Holdness. In the mean time the 
. Indians were preparing to come down on the 
defenceless settlements with firebrand and 
tomahawk. Many of the settlers had aban- 
doned their clearings, with what little they 
could carry; others, like the inhabitants of 
Wolf Run, reluctant to leave their only 
means of support, and resolute of purpose, 
resolved to abide the conflict. 

Having finished their garrison, they pro- 
vided themselves with ammunition, but were 
not able to purchase large guns for its defence. 
It will be recollected that Honeywood was in 
possession of a sum of money realized from 
the sale of his cattle, which he had deter- 
mined to expend in putting his wife and fam- 
ily in a place of safety and supporting them 
there; but since his wife had resolved to 
remain with him, he offered the whole of it 
to purchase a cannon and ammunition. 

In company with Stewart he made a journey 
to Philadelphia, where they obtained a four- 
pounder, that they brought with pack-horses 
to the garrison. Each man kept his gun beside 
him as much.as. possible while at work in the 
field, and they often aided each other, a num- 


ber of them working in company, while the 
boys were placed back to back on a stump or 
on the fence to keep watch. A certain por- 
tion also scoured the woods to detect and give 


notice of the approach of Indians. Practised 
in all woodcraft, stimulated by the love of 
life, property, and family, they were but little 
inferior to their savage opponents in quick- 
ness of perception; a faint line.of smoke, 
that by the common observer would not be 
noticed, or confounded with the vapor, the 
disarrangement of the grass or leaves, a press- 
ure upon the grass, or the crackling of a dry 
stick, were to them signs plain and sufficient 
of the whereabouts of their dreaded foe. 

Their muscles being hardened by labor, and 
from boyhood trained to wrestling, that was 
in vogue everywhere, at school, raisings, log- 
rollings, shooting-matches, or whatever occa- 
sion called them together, though less active, 
and with few exceptions inferior to the In- 
dian in the race, they were more than his 
match in a death grapple. Many of them 
could hurl the tomahawk with as muchspre- 
cision as their savage foes. A few of them — 
especially the boys—could send the arrow 
with unerring aim, the latter being led to‘use 
it by a love for killing game, and the lack of 
lead and powder. 
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Where natural abilities are equal, persons 
who Jearn any handicraft or employment, or 
engage in any business in early life, while all 
the faculties are pliable and the senses keen, 
attain to greater perfection in it than those 
who begin at a later period, when the powers 
of mind and body have become somewhat 
rigid, and habits perhaps of an opposite na- 
ture formed. Thus Stewart, McDonald, Holt, 
Hendrich Stiefel, and some others who had 
emigrated, though not less resolute, were far 
inferior in knowledge of Indian signs and of 
the woods, in shooting and tracking game, to 
M’Clure, Hugh Crawford, and Musgrove, who, 
though of Scotch lineage, were born in the 
country, to Holdness and Israel Blanchard, 
who had grown up in the wilderness, and 
even to their own boys, and were therefore 
seldom sent on a scout, and never alone; they 
labored in the field in the room of others who 
went on that duty, and kept guard in the gar- 
rison, to open the gate or fire the signal gun in 
case of alarm. 

It is no marvel, then, that Harry Sumerford 
(whose father was a hunter and trapper, and 
bought ‘his land with the proceeds of his rifle, 
but relinquished those employments, after his 
marriage, to till the soil), quick of perception, 
strong, and lithe of limb, and who loved the 
woods and the rifle as he loved nothing else, 
whose entire boyhood had been spent in 
shooting, learning the habits, imitating the 
voices, both of beasts and birds, in interpret- 
ing the signs of the forest, and who thought 
or cared about little else, should not only 
have become superior in all these matters to 
boys of his own age, but even to the men, — 
with the exception of M’Clure, Crawford, and 
Holdness, —and was excelled by the latter only 
in the use of the rifle; there was not a boy in 
the Run could throw him, and at the last 
wrestling match at Musgrove’s chopping bee 
he had thrown Mr. Seth Blanchard. 

In the silence of the forest alone, and upon 
occasions that brought the boys together, he 
had practised with the tomahawk and the bow 
till he had attained to a remarkable degree of 
skill in the use of both; and the desire ever 
uppermost in his mind was to kill and scalp 
an Indian. He knew just how it was done, 
for his father, who was accustomed to it, had 
told him; likewise Holdness and Mr. Craw- 
ford; and he had often practised it in dumb 
show on his’brothers, and in reality on coons 
and wolves, there being a bounty on the 
scalps of the latter. 

It is performed in the following way. The 
Indian seizes his dead or disabled enemy by 
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the hair that grows on the very top of the 
head, where the hair parts, with his left hand, 
pulling it with force enough to strain the 
skin, and then with his knife makes a circular 
cut entirely through the skin, grasps the edge 
of the scalp with his teeth, and rips it from 
the skull ina moment. It may equal in size 
the bottom of a pint mug or that of a dollar. 
It does not take life of itself; that is done by 
the rifle or tomahawk. Many instances are on 
record of persons, who, being stunned by a 
blow of the tomahawk, and supposed to be 
dead, have been scalped, but afterwards re- 
covered. The delight and pride of the savage 
is in war; the scalp of his enemy is therefore 
a testimony of his valor, prized above every- 
thing else. 

It may be thought a boy who could indulge 
such longings must have a cruel disposition 
and hard heart; but this was not the fact. 
Harry Sumerford, though quick in his tem- 
per, was possessed of a generous nature and 
kind heart, and would shed tears when a bear 
killed or injured his dog, though he would 
have shot an Indian without a moment's 
hesitation, and tortured him with right good 
will. There were sufficient reasons for this 


singular anomaly in his character, as in that 
of many others at that day. 


The population of Pennsylvania, taken as a 
whole, were far less warlike in their habits 
than those of Virginia and Maryland. The 
Quakers, who formed a large portion of the 
inhabitants, were, from religious scruples, 
utterly opposed to war in any form or under 
any circumstances. The Germans, a sluggish, 
thrifty race, were not inclined to fight, except 
in self-defence, in the last extremity. 

For seventy years the influence of the Qua- 
kers and their just and kind treatment of the 
Indians had prevented any serious rupture 
between their tribes and the people of the 
state at large; thus they were without expe- 
rience or practice in Indian conflicts, and 
were ready (the great mass), in the event of 
an Indian outbreak, to leave everything and 
flee for their lives. But here and there along 
the frontiers were people of a very different 
temper and habits. Many of them were 
Scotch, from the Highlands or Lowlands; 
others, Scotch-Irish, as they were called, — 
that is, the descendants of Scotch people who 
had emigrated to Ireland. Some were genuine 
Irish; others had come in from Virginia and 
Maryland; some from the New England col- 
onies, where they had been exposed to Indian 
warfare ; others, like Holdness and Sumerford, 
had spent the earlier portion of their life in 
hunting and trapping. 
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Such, to a great extent, was the character of 
the persons who now composed ‘the commu- 
nity of Wolf Run, filled with bitter preju- 
dices against the Indians, from whose merci- 
less warfare they or their relatives had suffered, 
prompt to revenge injuries and give blow for 
blow; and it would be hard to tell whether 
they cherished the most contempt for the In- 
dians or the Quakers. 

In such society had Harry Sumerford been 
reared. When a child, sitting in his mother’s 
lap or on his father’s knees, he had listened 
to the most horrible stories of savage cruelty ; 
of their eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of prisoners; of the tortures inflicted 
upon their helpless captives, and their utter 
disregard of all thé laws of civilized warfare, 
till his young heart swelled with the thirst for 
vengeance, and he longed to be a man, that 
he might repay with interest some of the tor- 
tures he was told they had caused several of 
his mother’s relatives to undergo. From Hold- 
ness, M’Clure, Crawford, and the Blanchards, 
he had heard the same kind of stories; indeed, 
a great portion of the long winter evenings 
was spent by the neighbors in hearing and 
telling such tales. 

There never was any plea put in for the 
Indian on the score that he was an ignorant 
savage, without the gospel or the meliorating 
influences of education, but had been trained 
in that way from his infancy. He was uni- 
formly described as a fiend, delighting only in 
massacre. None of his good qualities were 
spoken of, except perhaps by accident, as 
Holdness, in telling how he obtained the rifle, 
related to Ned Honeywood that striking ex- 
ample of Indian justice. 

Is it, then, any matter of surprise that Harry 
Sumerford — as generous and warm-hearted a 
boy as ever lived, naturally, though rendered 
at times morose and wilful by bad training 
and a.sense of injustice and lack of apprecia- 
tion by those he loved — should feel as he did 
in respect to Indians, being to the full as 
passionate and ignorant as they, or that he 
should be an acknowledged leader and favor- 
ite among his mates, who rarely undertook | 
anything important without Harry? 

Indeed, the dislike to him among some of 
the older portion of the community was not 
very, deep seated, and came about in this way. 
M’Clure, perhaps, who was a_ hot-tempered 
Scotchman, and remarkably industrious, would 
be at work in his field hoeing a piece of corn 
with his boys, and anxious to get it done 
before haying, when Harry would make. his 
appearance (with the inevitable rifle, and 
perhaps a coon, woodchuck, or wild turkey on 
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his shoulder) at the end of the row. Then Jeff 
M’Clure and Andrew would make their hoes 
fly to get out and stand and talk with Harry 
and look at his game, not merely till their 
father had hoed out, but long after he had 
commenced the next row. 

It would not be a great while before the 
boys would receive a sharp reprimand, and 
Harry an intimation ‘‘ that his room was far 
preferable to his company; and that if he was 
too lazy to work himself, he needn’t hinder 
other folks.” 

Then, likeas not Harry would saunter off to 
Israel Blanchard’s, where the same thing, with 
slight variations, would occur. This was the 
foundation of Harry’s unpopularity among 
many of the older folks. - 

It was entirely another matter when he 
visited, as he often did, the field of Bradford 
Holdness, who always made him welcome; 
never troubled himself whether the boys 
stopped to talk with Harry five minutes or 
thirty; the result of which would be, that 
after they had talked and compared notes 
awhile, Harry would set his rifle up against 
the fence and say, — 

‘Cal, go in and get a hoe and some water, 
— I’m half choked, — and I'll show you how 
to hoe corn.” 

Harry would then work like-a tiger till the 
horn blew for dinner, eat dinner with the 
family, perhaps have a bout at wrestling dur- 
ing the nooning, and after that work half the 
afternoon. 

We by no means intend to approve of Har- 
ry’s conduct in loitering round and working 
for others, and leaving his father and brothers 
to slave at home, but merely to state things 
as they actually existed, and show how pleas- 
ant were his relations with the Holdness fam- 
ily; indeed, he and Cal were inseparable. 


CHAPTER X. 


HARRY ON THE DEFEAT OF BRADDOCK. 


In connection with a statement made in a 
former chapter, in respect to Harry, we will 
inform our readers of the urgent business that 
sent him to Blanchard’s door, just as the day 
began to break, on the,morning after the wolf 
alarm, which will bring: out more fully the 
character of a boy who, with a noble spirit of 
his own, had been educated in the frontier code 
of morals — ‘‘ nothing too good for a friend, 
nothing too bad for an enemy.” : 

‘*Mr. Blanchard.” said Harry, ‘‘I took an 
early start this mornin’, ’cause I’ve got a good 
many calls ter make. You know Mr. Holdness 
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has come home wounded; poor George and 
Put were killed right afore his eyes by the In- 
juns. They are all broken-hearted; and it’s 
hard for Cal, with harvestin’ ter do, ter pound 
corn with that ere great pestle; and sol come 
over ter see if you’d let Dave and Jim go with 
a lot more of us boys, and pound corn enough 
ter last ’em till arter harvest, and till Mr. Hold- 
ness gits better.” 

‘To be sure, Harry. When do you want 
7em?” 

‘Day arter ter-morrer, if it’s fair weather; 
if *tain’t, the fust fair day arter that; ’cause, 
you see, ’twill take me all day ter-day and ter- 
morrer ter git round among ’em all.” 

‘* How do you get along with your work, 
Harry? I hear you are working very steady 
now, and takin’ the lead of the work, now 
that your father’s gone.” 

‘* ve done the best I knowed how. Elick 
and Enoch have been real smart, and little 
Sam does all iver hecan. Have you heerd the 
news?” 

‘No; I haven’t heard any news.” 

“The people at Turkeyfoot are all killed, 
*cept what run while the Injuns was killin’ the 
rest, and the houses all burnt; and they have 
killed a woman and four men down to the 
Huddle, and two men to Chambers’ Mills.” 

‘* How did you hear that?” 

‘¢ Well, yousee, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. M’Clure, 
and Mr. Grant were out on the scout, and 
mother got ’em ter go ter the fort ter see if 
they could hear anything consarnin’ father, 
‘cause the stragglers and wounded folks from 
Braddock’s army keep comin’ along there, and 
in the woods close ter Alequippers (Alequip- 
pys) Gap they run foul of the Black Rifle. He 
told them how there was fifteen of them Injuns 
what did the mischief, and they was Shawnees. 
Said he was on Stony Creek lookin’ out fur a 
place ter trap next fall, and come across their 
track. Said they started from Conemack Old 
Town. He thought what they was arter, and 
took their trail, but was too late at Turkey- 
foot, and too late again at Chambers’ Mill. 
But he killed three on ’em. The two men 
what they killed was bringin’ salt on pack- 
hosses. Arter they killed ’em, and found 
they couldn’t do nothin’ more there, ’cause the 
folks in the fort was alarmed, they cleared out. 
He follered ’em about four mile ter Rocky 
Spring, found ’em sleepin’, without any fire, 
under some windfalls what laid up high from 
the ground, and one old Injun keepin’ watch. 
He shot him, and tomahawked another. The 
next one went ter jump up, and hit his head 
so hard agin the windfall, he fell back. He 
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struck him on the leg with his tomahawk, and 
then took ter a tree. 

‘‘The Indians thought all the folks in the 
fort was arter’em, and run. He tracked the 
wounded one by the blood, and found him 
curled up under a bush, and killed him. He 
showed ’em all their sculps (scalps). He told 
Armstrong he’d have the sculps of every one 
of them Injuns, or as many of that tribe, afore 
the leaves was off the sugar trees.” 

‘¢ Who's the Black Rifle?” 

‘* Who's the Black Rifle! 
the Black Rifle is!” : 

‘*No. You knowI haven't lived long among 
you.” ‘ 

‘* Anybody’d think you’d been here long 
enough to know that ere. Ifhe’d ony stay 
here, they wouldn’t be an Injun round, any 
more’n there’d be mice right under the nose 
of a cat. No need ter build a block-house. 
He’s the greatest Injun-killer ever was in 
these parts, or ever will be. What I’ve told 
you ain’ta primin’,ter what he’s done afore 
now. Some say he’s got Injun blood in him; 
but father allers said he’s a white man all over; 
that he had a place at Anghwick, wife, and 
children. One time he come back from hunt- 
ing, found his wife and children killed and 
sculped, and his house burnt. Father said he 
got down on his knees side his dead wife, and 
took an oath that he’d jist live ter kill Injuns, 
and nothing else;.and he has. They was 
Shawnees that did it, and he loves dearly to 
kill ’em.” 

‘**T should think the Indians would kill him.” 

‘* What! kill the Black Rifle? Kill Cap’n 
Jack! The Injun ain’t born that'll kill Cap’n 
Jack. They’re scared ter death on him. Fve 
heerd old Willequashena say how he’s a ‘ great 
medicine ;’ that they’ve had fair fires at him, 
and couldn’t hit him. Mr. McDonald— you 
know he’s a religious man, the most re- 
ligious man there is ’mongst us ’cept Mr. 
Honeywood, — he says Cap’n Jack (that’s what 
some folks call him) was raised up ter kill the 
Injuns, and how he’ll die in his bed ; and that’s 
the reason they can’t hit him; and, if they 
should, a bullet would flatten on his hide. But 
that ain’t what Mr. Holdness says.” 

** What does he say?” 

‘** He says he’s killed so many of the Injuns, 
they’re scared.ter death on him, think he’s 
something more’n flesh and blood, and their 
hand trembles so they can’t shoot; and ‘it’s 
jist so when he clinches one on ’em — they give 
up, and he tomahawks ’em. Mr. Holdness 
says they’d shoot him fast enough if they didn’t 
know him.” 


Don’t know who 
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‘*T guess Holdness has got the right of it.” 
By this time Harry — who was just turning 

away from the door when the conversation 

about Captain Jack began — had quite an au- 
dience. Dave and Jim Blanchard and Mr. 

Seth were standing around him, Rebecca .on 

the doorstep, and her mother in the door- 

way. The subject of conversation was one of ° 

vital interest. 

‘* Where does he live, Harry?” inquired Mr. 
Seth. 

‘* Doesn’t live anywhere. Prowls round all 
the time in the woods arter Injuns. Fust thing 
you know, he’ll be killin’ Injuns up ter Red- 
stone; and then agin ha’ll be way down ter 
South Mountain. But he most ways stops 
round the Juniata. He’s got a cave in Black 
Log Mountains, and another in Sideling; and 
they say how he’s got lots of guns, and knives, 
and tomahawks, what he’s taken from the In- 
juns, powder and ball likewise, and great heaps 
of sculps. But he ony goes ter them ere places 
once in a while, as you may say. Most ways 
he lives in the woods.” 

‘* Does he ever come amongst folks?” said 
Mrs. Blanchard. 

‘* He won’t sleep nor eat ina house; but he'll 
watch round a house, or round a fort or settle- 
ment, if he thinks there’s Injuns round, and 
let ’em know if there’s any danger.” 

‘Is he sociable?” said Dave. , 

‘*No: all the time in a study; kind of sav- 
age; don’t want anybody round him, ’thout 
they'll help him kill Injuns; then he'll be 
friendly. He’s gota company of Injun-killers 
and hunters, and once in the while they go 
with him, and then agin he’ll Zo alone. He'll 
find anybody a gun and powder and ball what'll 
go Injun-killin’ with him.” 

‘* Did you ever see him?” said Jim. 

‘*T seed him one time. He come ter our 
place when we fust lived in the house, arter we 
left the camp. He had two tomahawks in his 
belt, one behind, t’other afore. Father knowed 
him. He said he was hungry, and mother 
begun ter put victuals on, the table. But he 
took it in his hand; said he never ate in a 
house; and went out doors, and sat down on 
a log.” 

‘* What did he have two tomahawks for?” 
said Israel Blanchard. 


‘“‘That’s what father axed him. He said 


sometimes he wanted to throw a tomahawk, 
when he was fightin’ with Injuns, and then he 
could have one left. He’s real ginerous; gin 
father ten bullets and ever so much powder 
when he went away. Mr. Holdness told mother 
he offered to take his company and march 
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along of Gineral Braddock; and said if he’d 
taken him he wouldn’t a got licked, and all 
this ere misery come on the people.” 

‘* Did Mr. Holdness say that?” 

‘*-Yes; I heerd every word he said to moth- 
er. He said there was some Delaware Injuns 
offered ter go for scouts; but Braddock was so 
stuck up they took a miff, and all but seven or 
eight went off. Then the Black Rifle came. 
He wouldn’t go nigh Braddock hisself, but he 
told Colonel Croghan he’d march ahead with 
his company; that they didn’t want no pay, 
nor tents, nor any rations ; and they’d goahead 
of the army, and scout, and keep watch night 
and day, and reportster the proper officer; but 
they must have room: they would not come 
inter the ranks, and be ordered about by the 
officers, and tied up to all their rules; and so 
Braddock wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with 
em.” 

‘* What a pity!” 

‘*So Mr. Holdness said. He said there the 
army was, amarchin’ along ina thin line, more’n 
two mile long, in a road "bout twelve foot wide, 
right in the woods, the reg’lars afore, all our 
troops, that was used ter fightin’ Injuns, at fhe 
tail eend, ‘cause they was ony provincials, 
too fur to do any good if there was any sur- 
prise.” 


‘¢That’s it,” said Seth; ‘‘‘ king’s chaff bet- 


ter’n other folk’s corn.’ But I'll bet you that 
Colonel Washington, or Colonel Croghan, or 
Captain Waggoner would have taken the pro- 
vincial troops and whipped the French and 
Indians handsomely, if they had been left to 
fight in their own fashion, and no regulars in 
the scrape.” 

‘*That’s what Mr. Holdness said. I can’t 
tell it like as he did; but he said there was 
flank guards all along on the sides; but they 
was reg’lars, didn’t know nothin’ ’bout Injun 
signs any more’n a hog knew ’bout playin’ on 
a juiceharp (jewsharp) ; couldn’t tell an Injun 
from a rotten log: Injuns killin’ and sculpin’ 
folks right ’longside the line every day.” 

**I don’t see anything,” said Israel Blan- 
chard, ‘‘ to hinder an Indian’s crawling up and 
shooting a man any time, and getting off before 
they could get at him.” 

“So they did—shot the men cutting the 
road. They had to cut the road as they went. 
He said, when they got over the river they came 
up a kind of a rise, and the men was cuttin’ the 
road, the reg’lars a marchin’ arter, and the 
cannons and the music agoin’ it, and them ere 
flankin’ parties a marchin’ ‘long the side, *bout 
as good as so many old hens; didn’t know— 
these lookouts didn’t — that.right ahead and 


” 
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on the sides was two gullies all covered with 
trees, windfalls, vines, and all sorts of 
bush.” 

‘The Injuns — more’n six hundred on ’em 
—and the French got in the gullies and 
*mongst the tall grass, and, the fust thing they 
knowed, opened on ’em ‘bout sixty yards off, 
and gin the war-whoop, mowed ’em down and 
piled ’em up. They couldn’t see any inimy ter 
speak on — they was behind logs and trees, and 
flat on their bellies in the tall grass, and in the 
gullies a restin’ their guns on the edge of the 
bank.” , 

‘* Why didn’t they take trees — the trees were 
just as good for them as the Indians — or follow 
’em up with the bayonet, not stand there to be 
shot at?” 

‘*T’m goin’ ter tell yer. He said the reg’lars 
gin a few fires, and fired off the cannon right 
inter the trees and logs ; but when they couldn’t 
see anything to fire at, heerd the Injuns screech- 
in’, the bullets seeming ter come right out of 
the ground, men fallin’ just like acorns in a 
hard frost, and seed the Injuns was gittin’ all 
round ’em, and comin’ nearer, they got scared, 
and huddled all up together, jist like sheep in 
one corner of a pen when a wolf’s howling out- 
side, a lickin’ his chops, with his fore-paws on 
the rails, and stickin’ his nose in ’twixt ’em.” 

‘* What was General Braddock and the rest 
of the army about all this time?” 

‘* I’m goin’ ter tell yer. When they heerd 
the firin’ in front, Braddock’s back was up, and 
he came right up with the main army, and then 
all these reg’lars in front took to their heels, 
and rushed right inter the ranks of the troops 
that was marchin’ up ter support ’em, head 
over heels, mixed all up with ’em, broke their 
ranks all ter pieces, scared ’em as bad as they 
was scared themselves; and the men what 
hauled the wagons, they cut the traces, jumped 
on the back of the best horse, and cleared. 
The officers tried to form ’em and straighten 
‘em out; but the Injuns fired right inter the 
heap; every bullet told; picked off "bout all 
the officers ; and the cowards got socrazy scared, 
they fired inter the air and inter the tops of 
the trees, and shot their own officers and own 
men.” 

‘* What was Colonel Washington and the 
provincials about all this time?” 

“I’m comin’ ter that. Colonel Washinton 
had all he could do ter carry Braddock’s or- 
ders, cause *bout all the tother officers was 
shot or disenabled ; and he had two hosses shot 
under him, and bullets through his cloes. 

‘¢ The provincial troops, when they see. how 
it was, took trees, and begun to fight the In- 
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juns backwoods fashion. But.Braddock he 
begins to cuss and swear, call ’em cowards, hit 
every man he seed take a tree with his sword, 
tryin’ ter make ’em stand up in ranks, in that 
twelve-foot road, ter be shot at. Arter a while 
he got a ball inter his breast, and then Colonel 
Washinton and what was left of our folks 
brought off Braddock and what wounded they 
could, and kivered the retreat. 

‘*O, Mr. Holdness said ’twas enough to make 
anybody’s blood run cold ter see the Injuns, 
soon as the army begun ter fall back, rush out 
of the woods in swarms, and begin ter toma- 
hawk and sculp the wounded soldiers. I ex- 
pect my poor father was amongst ’em, and fell 
inter the Injuns’ clutches, ’cause Mr. Holdness 
said there was ony thirty men left out of eighty 
that was in the company he belonged ter. 
That’s what I expect; hope ’tisn’t so. But, 
whether father ever comes back or no, if I 
don’t put a live bullet inter some of their hides, 
and let ’em know how good sculpin’ feels, my 
name ain’t Harry Sumerford.” 

With this vengeful feeling rankling in his 
heart, Harry, shouldering his rifle and tight- 
ening the belt of his hunttng-shirt, proceeded 
on his mission of neighborly kindness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE BOYS’ BEE. 


It is probable that Harry experienced little 
difficulty in obtaining the desired assistance, 
for on the morning of the appointed day —as 
pleasant and sunny a day as ever dawned — 
he presented himself at the door of Holdness, 
much to the surprise of the family, accom- 
panied by no less than nine boys, among 
whom was Nat Cuthbert. 

They found the household all busily em- 
ployed. Cal and the two girls were pound- 
ing corn at the hominy-block ; Holdness him- 
self had hobbled, with the aid of crutches, to 
the truck patch, and was on his knees digging 
potatoes, being unable to stand forany length . 
of time, and Mrs. Holdness was breaking - 
flax. 

‘‘ Scamper into the house, girly” said Jim 
Blanchard, walking up to the hominy-block; 
‘¢ Dave and I and Cal'll take care of this.” 

‘‘ And I'll break the flax, Mrs. Holdness,” 
said Nat Cuthbert, ‘‘and Hugh Crawford 
here’ll swingle it.” 

In the mean time Harry said to Holdness, 
‘‘ Mr. Holdness, it’s too bad for you to be out 
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here with your wound; us boys thought we’d 
jist come over and give you and Cal a lift; 
now, if you'll jist tell us what you'd like ter 
have us do, and what'll help you the most, 
we’re on hand for that same.” 

‘‘I’m downright obliged to you, Harry, and 
to all the rest of the boys, for comin’ to help 
acripple like me, for we’re not very strong- 
handed now; the boys are gone, and I’m 
not much ’count any way. I don’t know as 
you could help us any more’n to pound the 
corn and break and swingle that ere flax; 
*cause we want the one to eat and t’other to 
wear; the potatoes ain’t any consequence; I 
kin dig them; ‘but we’ve got a piece of grain 
part down; Cal and his mother cut what there 
is down, and the gals they did part; perhaps 
you could finish that and bind it; the gals 
kin help bind, andI kin set and make bands as 
well as anybody.” 

‘© We can doit all; notrouble. Ned Arm- 
strong kin help+Cal and Dave and Jim, so 
there'll be enuff to spell one another; Nat 
and Hugh’ll take kere the flax; Biel Holt’ll 
dig the taters, and I and Conrad Stiefel’ll take 
down the grain. I call myself some with a 
sickle; so does Con call hisself.” 

One of the girls now brought out the sickles, 
and Holdness went into the house. The mo- 
ment Cal observed his father entering the 
house, divining the cause, he followed at his 
heels, and, as he expected, found him in the 
act of saying to his mother, — 

‘* Wife, what are you going to do about din- 
ner? We ought ter feed these boys well, 
they’ve been so good to come and help us ata 
pinch.” 

‘*T am sure I don’t know, husband, of any- 
thing we can give ’em but hog and hominy, 
or smoked deer’s hams; we’ve got enough of 
that.” 

‘*O, mother,” said Cal, who had overheard 
the conversation, ‘‘I never would give ’em 
hog and hominy when they’ve come to help 
us; that’s just what they get every day at 
home.” 

‘* What else shall we give ’em, Cal? 


They 
ought to be thankful to get that these awful 


times. It is as much as a man’s life is worth 
to goto the mill; and even if it wasn’t, there’s 
no mill to go to, for the Indians have burnt it 
up. There’s no such thing as getting salt; 
and I don’t know how we are going to keep 
our pork when we kill it. The woods will be 
full of Indians, if they ain’t already; and it 
will be most certain death to hunt. We've 
got milk and eggs. I’ve got a little wheat 
flour, but I hate to use it, for we can’t get any 
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more; but I’ll take a little and make a pud- 
ding.” 

** Couldn’t you kill some chickens and make 
a stew?” 

‘* Our chickens are late this year; ain’t fit 
to kill; and I can’t spare ’em neither, because 
if we can’t get salt, we must save everything 
we can keep alive— and we can keep hens in 
garrison, if we’re obliged to go, because we’ve 
got corn and wheat; and we can’t pound wheat 
in the hominy-block as we can corn. I can 
make a pudding, boil potatoes and squash to 
go with the bacon; and I’m sure we ought to 
be thankful to have that; we shall fare worse 
before we fare better, and so will they.” 

‘* Mother, couldn’t we killa lamb? There’s 
three ram lambs.” 

‘“* Kill a lamb!” almost screamed his 
mother. ‘‘ Why, Calvin Holdness! I should 
think you had lost your senses. We only 
wintered eight sheep, and raised this last 
spring six lambs, and the wolves have killed 
two of the old sheep this summer before they 
were sheared; and if we kill a lamb as early 
as this, his fleece won’t be good for much.” 

‘©O, do let me, mother. I'll wear buck- 
skin, tow, anything. I'll sleep afore the fire; 
the girls may have all the wool; we’ve got 
flax enough. Only think how good Harry 
has been to help me ever since father went 
away; and now he’s brought all these boys 
here. Do, mother; I want to treat ’em de- 
cently.” 

‘*Q, yes, do, ma’am,” cried the girls ; ‘* we'll 
get along for clothes; we'll wear deer skins; 
too.” 

‘‘ Well, just as your father says; but I do 
protest it is a sin and a shame to kill a lamb; 
the wolves kill ’em fast enough, and perhaps 
will kill more.” 

‘‘ Let ’em have it, wife,” said Holdness. 
‘‘The lambs came very early; the fleece’ll be 
good for something; perhaps the wolves 
would git it, and then we should lose fleece, 
meat, and all. Cal is a good boy, all the one 
we've got left, and perhaps we shan’t have 
him long.” 

‘*How are you going to get the lamb?” 
said his mother; ‘‘ the sheep are wild; the 
pasture is in the woods, most of it, and I want 
the meat before a great while, if I’m to cook 
it for dinner.” 

‘“‘Tll shoot it, mother, in less than ten 
minutes; won’t stop to drive’em up.” 

Cal took his rifle and returned in half an 
hour with the lamb on his back, and Holdness 
proceeded to dress. it forthwith. 

This important matter being arranged very 
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much to the satisfaction of the children, — 
though by no means of their mother, who, in 
referring the matter to her husband, felt sure 
that he would refuse to have the lamb killed, — 
work both out of doors and in went on apace. 

Abiel Holt, having dug a@ sufficient quan- 
tity of potatoes, mounted a horse, rode to 
M’Clure’s, borrowed a sickle, and joined the 
reapers. Holdness, after dressing the lamb, 
went to the field on his crutches, and seated 
on the ground, his back supported by the log 
fence, employed himself in making bands to 
tie up the wheat of the wheat straw itself, a 
bunch of it, together with his rifle, being 
placed beside him by Prudénce. 

In the mean time business went along smok- 
ing at the hominy-block, — for there were now 
no less than six at work, — and they made the 
old block hum, Dave Blanchard and Jim hav- 
ing finished their job and joined the original 
crew. ‘Two of the boys (all that could work 
at one time) would pound with all their 
might while fifty was counted, then two more 
would take their turn, and so on, after which 
all hands wanted to take a short rest and chat 
while the meal was scooped out anda fresh 
grist of corn put in. 

There was a strong contrast between this 
meeting of the boys and the last assembling of 


any number of them around the hominy-block. 
Then George and Putnam Holdness were 
present; now they were lying in a hastily- 
scooped and bloody grave on the banks of the 


Monongahela. Then hope was in the ascend- 
ant, and all were confident that General Brad- 
dock would scatter the French forces like 
chaff before the whirlwind, and put an end to 
Indian invasions. Now that army, of whose 
prowess such extravagant expectations were 
entertained, had been defeated, their general 
slain, the bones of more than three hundred 
English dead bleaching on the battle-field, and 
the horrors of savage warfare hanging over 
them. Instead of fishing rods and lines, as 
aforetime when they met, rifles loaded with 
ball were standing beside the house or leaning 
against stumps. 

Our readers may suppose that boys thus 
circumstanced must have been depressed in 
spirit, and have manifested it in their looks 
and actions. It was, however, far otherwise; 
they appeared perfectly cheerful and uncon- 
cerned; and had not their natural exuberance 
of spirit been restrained by respect to the feel- 
ings of the Holdness family, so recently af- 
flicted, some rude sport would certainly have 
been set on foot. 

The settlers were industrious, honest, and 
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kind-hearted, but rude in speech and rough 
of hand; all their amusements, therefore, 
partook of the same character. These. fron- 
tier boys, reared in hardship and bred amid 
alarms, had evidently already adopted the sen- 
timent common to resolute natures in daily 
contact with danger, that it is time enough 
to be concerned when peril comes. | They 
laughed, chatted, related their exploits in 
hunting; and no mortal would have conjec- 
tured from their appearance, that they were at 
any moment in danger of attack and knew it; 
that part of the settlers were then outlying 
on the scout; or that when at intervals one 
of the boys mounted the log fence, scanned 
closely the woods and fields, and then without 
remark took his place with the rest, he was on 
the watch for a merciless foe. 

There was one marked exception to this 
general and genial cheerfulness; one boy 
seemed anxious and ill at ease. He brought 
no rifle, wore a broad-brimmed hat, was alto- 
gether better dressed than the rest, and worked 
most industriously. That boy was Nat Cuth- 
bert. 

Nat was a high-spirited, affectionate, gen- 
erous boy, and though born of Quaker par- 
ents of the straitest sort, the doctrines in 
which he had been reared began, as he grew 
older, to fret most sorely the grain of his 
natural disposition. Active, resolute, and 
accustomed to the use of the rifle as the means 
of procuring game, imbibing the sentiments 
of the other boys with whom he associated 
and by whom he was very much liked, he 
could not, despite all that his parents could 
and did say, feel that it was not right to use 
the rifle in self-defence against an Indian as 
well as against a wolf. He knew perfectly 
well that his Quaker dialect and dress made 
him an object of ridicule at times among the 
boys, though they were at great pains to con- 
ceal it from him. So much did it annoy him, 
that of late he had dropped, when with them, 
the Quaker peculiarity of expression. 

Between him and George Holdness there 
had existed a very strong attachment; he sor- 
rowed for him as for a brother, and when he - 
heard Put and his father express their determi- 
nation to revenge his death upon the Indians, 
he felt very much as they did. In addition to all 
these motives for dissatisfaction with the pa- 
cific principles in which he had been educated 
was a still stronger one; he loved Prudence 
Holdness, and had reason to feel that his affec- 
tion was reciprocated; and she was a high- 
spirited, mettlesome lass; could handle a rifle, 
reap grain, paddle a birch, and would not, as 
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he well knew, hesitate a moment to take life 
in self-defence. 

Nat was now in a dire dilemma; the time 
had come when the line must be drawn be- 
tween those who would fight and those who 
would not. Ephraim Cuthbert, to the great 
mortification of his son, had defined his po- 
sition, and Nat knew his father would lose his 
life before he would yield one hair's breadth 
of what he considered it his duty to maintain. 
Ina few months Nat would be twenty-one, and 
was deliberating whether to remain at home 
and abide by the Quaker faith and practice, or 
to shoulder the ‘“‘ carnal weapon,” leave home, 
and become in-form, as he had long been in 
sentiment, one of the ‘‘ world’s people.” No 
wonder his brow was clouded, and he felt ill 
at ease, for all the talk of the boys was of a 
warlike character. 


CHAPTER XII. 


> 
A QUAKER OUT OF PLACE. 


Every now and then, when the grist was 
renewed, Cal Holdness stole into the house 
to observe what progress his mother and the 
girls were making in cooking. His expecta- 
tions, however, were more than realized when 
the conch shell was blown, announcing din- 
ner. 

In the centre of the table was a great wood- 
en bowl filled with roast lamb cut up, flanked 
on either side by two smaller bowls, in which 
were boiled bacon, salt pork, and potatoes; 
in addition to which there were, on other 
parts of the board, squash, corn bread, and 
dried venison. As the table furniture of Hold- 
ness was limited, and there were not knives 
enough for so large a company, each one made 
use of the hunting-knife at his belt. 

Seats for such an increase of family were 
provided by placing three poles, flattened, dn 
stools, there not being a board on the prem- 
ises. Holdness had notas yet availed himself 
of his neighbor Blanchard’s whip-saw. Flour 
was a rare article in the Run, for although 
the new land produced wheat in abundance, 
mills were ata great distance, and but few of 
them were fitted for grinding anything except 
corn; and since the defeat of the army, liabil- 
ity to be killed and scalped, burned at the 
stake, or carried off as a prisoner by the In- 
dians, was added to the expense and fatigue 
of going to mill. Mrs. Holdness, therefore, 
while ‘‘ on hospitable thoughts intent,” was by 
no means deficient in liberality when she pro- 
posed to make a custard pudding, since a! 
peck-of flour was the limit of their store. She 
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felt they could afford to do this, as but very 
little flour was required, the pudding béing 
chiefly composed of milk and eggs. © 

But she was not destined to escape so easily ; 
the girls petitioned for some flour biscuit, to 
be baked in the Dutch oven — an iron bake- 
kettle with iron cover for holding coals; of 
which there were only two in the Run, one 
belonging to Mrs. Holdness, the other to Mrs. 
Blanchard. 

‘“* Flour biscu¢t!” cried the mother, aghast. 
“ Flour biscuzt for all these hungry boys! 
They will eat two or three apiece; it will take 
all the flour we’ve got.” 

The girls, however, especially Prudence, 
were as much bent upon feasting the boys as 
was Cal. 

‘¢Q, no, mother, it won’t take much,” said 
Joan, ‘‘ because after they have put into the 
lamb — and they’ll do that — and the pudding, 
they won’t be very hungry.” , 

“They'll be hungry enough ; I know what 
boys are; some will get two cakes, and some 
none.” 

‘* Make ’em small, mother,” said Prudence. 
‘‘Tll carry ’em round, and put one down to 
every one; we needn’t have any ourselves, and 
we won’t let Cal know anything about it till 
he sees ’em on the table.” 

The indulgent mother yielded to their im- 
portunities, and the biscuit were soon in the 
oven. 

The drinking vessels were of wood and of 
horn, and as there was not a sufficient num- 
ber to accommodate all, they were passed from 
one to the other. 

Cal Holdness saw with mingled pride and 
satisfaction the fresh meat and custard pud- 
ding disappear before the attacks of these 
hungry boys, who had been all the forenoon 
pounding corn, reaping, or breaking flax, and 
when the biscuits were produced his cup of 
happiness was full to overflowing. 

At any other time when so many boys were 
assembled, a wrestling match, or something of 
the sort, would have taken place after dinner ; 
but in the present circumstances of the Hold- 
ness family, no one felt inclined to propose 
anything of the kind. 

When at length the bountiful repast was 
finished, the company flung themselves upon 
the grass for a nooning, while Holdness, light- 
ing his pipe, took a seat upon the door-stone 
to chat with the boys and enjoy his smoke. 

Most of them had gathered near him, hop- 
ing to hear some account of the recent battle 
on the Monongahela. But Cal, Harry Sumer- 
ford, and Ned Armstrong lay side by sidé on 
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the grass, earnestly conversing in a low tone 
about some matter, apparently of most ab- 
sorbing interest. Ned and Cal seemed urging 
Harry to say or do something that he was 
equally desirous of transferring to them. At 
length exclaiming, ‘“‘If I must I must,” he 
got up and approached Holdness. 

Harry was by no means a bashful boy; on 
the other hand he bore the reputation of be- 
ing rather forward and headstrong. There 
he stood, nevertheless, right in front of Hold- 
ness, scratching his head, standing first on 
one leg and then on the other, the very pic- 
ture of sheepishness and indecision. 

‘‘ What is it, Harry?” 8aid Holdness (with 
whom the lad had always been a great favor- 
ite on account of his fondness for hunting 
and trapping), taking his pipe from his mouth 
and placing himself in an attitude of atten- 
tion. 

‘‘T s’pose you know, Mr. Holdness, since 
you’ve been gone, they’ve chosen scouts to 
scour the woods round for Injun signs, and 
keep guard in the garrison, and they take 
turns about in doin’ it.” 

‘* Yes; so Hugh Crawford was a tellin’ me.” 

By this time the boys on the ground were 
pricking up their ears, and Cal and Ned Arm- 
strong were close behind Harry, peering over 
his shoulder. 

‘* You see, sir, there ain’t many ter*go on the 
scout at once, ’cause people must git their har- 
vest; the women can’t do it all; and while 
they are way off in the woods on one side, the 
Injuns might be hid away in the hills on the 
tother, lookin’ right down and watchin’ all 
what’s goin’ on. So it’s been kind of thought 
and talked round as though some of the older 
boys what be used ter the woods, and ter 
shootin’ and trackin’ game, might git up a 
scoutin’ party, and help a good deal.” 

‘* It’s been kinder talked round — has it?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘**Mongst the old folks?” 

‘*No, sir; ’mongst the boys.” 

‘‘Hum! Our Cal for one, I s’pose?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

** Yourself and Ned Armstrong?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘* Who else?” 

‘* Well, there’s Hugh Crawford, Con Stiefel, 
our Elick (Alex) and Knuck (Enoch), John 
Holt and Biel, Sam Wood, Charlie Musgrove, 
Willie Maccoy, and Elick McDonald.” 

‘* Why don’t you take Bob Stewart, and Will 
Stiefel, and Donald McDonald?” 

‘**’Cause they can’t shoot well enough, and 
hain’t no slight (sleight) *bout trackin’. What's 
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the use of takin’ a feller into the woods ter 
look out for Injun signs what can’t tell a 
wolf's track from a rabbit’s, and don’t hear 
quick, nor see quick, nor shoot worth speak- 
in’, and can’t run faster’n you kin whip a 
toad.” 

‘‘True enough; but here’s: Dave and Jim; 
whatails them?” 

‘* Well, you see, they are first-rate boys, and 
kin shoot well enough; but afore they come 
here they lived in an older settled place, and 
hain’t been brought up in the woods, as the 
boys here have (Mr. Israel hisself, when he 
was a boy, grew up in the woods among In- 
juns) ; so they ain’t used ter the woods much, 
and can’t throw the tomahawk and track, and 
they thought they’d be worth more at home 
harvestin’ than on the scout. We’ve axed ’em, 
though.” 

‘*T should like right well to put up what / 
call a mark, and try et mettle at sixty 
yards.” 

**O, do, Mr. Holdness,” cried Ned, Harry, 
and. Hugh Crawford. 

‘*Tt won’t do; there musn’t be one karnel 
of powder wasted by anybody till this Indian 
war’s over; it’s no use to think of it. Well, 
Harry, ’bout this ere scoutin’: I spose you 
know, all on you, that dealin’ with Indians is 
no boys’ play; ’tisn’t jist like trackin’ a deer, 
ora bear, or a wolf, though I don’t deny 
that one is a help, and a great help, to doin’ 
tother; but an Jzdan is as much craftier than 
a fox as a fox is craftier than a rabbit. A 
hawk’s eye ain’t sharper, and a deer’s ear ain’t 
quicker, than an Jrdian's, and a blood-hound 
ain’t any surer on a trail than what they be, 
because they’re allers at it, and think of noth- 
ing else. 

‘* Now, you see, here’s all the people to work 
in the field, tryin’ to git in their harvest, and 
the scouts are outlyin’: to be sure they’ve got — 
their guns side on ’em, but a man at work 
can’t watch all the time and work too, and an 
Indian might creep up like a cat and shoot 
him; so they depend much on the scouts out- 
lyin’, and whether ’twould do to trust ¢hat to 
boys I don’t feel so clear. , 

‘‘ Haven’t you or Cal said anything to Ned 
Honeywood about it? He knows more about 
you youngsters than me, or any of the rest, 
for the matter of that ere.” 

‘* Yes, sir, we said somethin’ ter him one 
day,” replied Harry. 

‘*I thought as much. What answer did he 
make?” 

‘* Well, he spoke kinder as you have. Then 
Cal says, — 
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‘** Mr. Honeywood, we don’t think we kin 
do like old scouts — weain’t so consated as 
that; but we think we kin do as well as most 
that go on the scout zow; for takin’ out 
Mr. M’Clure, and Crawford, and Rogers, and 
some few more that come from Virginy, they 
don’t know any more ’bout Injun signs or In- 
jun fightin’ than we do; can’t most on ’em 
shoot so well; and when they go huntin’, don’t 
bring home so much game as we boys do; so, 
if weain't nothin’ to Mr. M’Clure and the old 
Injun fighters and hunters, we’re as good as 
half what go, and will be of some use.’” 

‘* What'd he say to that?” 

“He said, he thought we might part of us 
go with Mr. M’Clure and him, and the rest 
with Mr. Crawford, and so we'd larn the 
business of a scout; and he’d think of it, and 
talk to the neighbors "bout it.” 

‘‘Well, all the neighbors come in here to 
see me, ’cause I’m wounded. I'll talk with ’em. 
Have you got guns?” 

‘* Most of us has got either smooth-bores 
or rifles, and them what ain’t I spect kin bor- 
row ’em. Elick’s got a smooth-bore, but 
Knuck ain’t got any gun, but he’s gota toma- 
hawk and knife.” 

‘* ii iend Knuck a rifle.” 

‘“‘ Better let Elick have it, and Knuck take 


the smooth-bore; Elick’s the oldest, and the 
best shot.” 


** Ander M’Clure ain’t got any gun; he and 
Jeff had a rifle between ’em, but Jeff carried it 
away with him ter the war.” 

**Uncle Seth’s got one,” said Dave Blan- 
chard, ‘‘ and I know he’ll lend it to him.” 

There was now corn enough pounded to 
last the Holdness family a long time, and all 
exerted themselves to secure the grain, the 
girls going to the field with the boys to 
assist. 

During the conversation we have related, 
Nat Cuthbert lay on the ground sullenly 
plucking the grass up by the roots that grew 
within reach of his hand, and taking no share 
in the conversation; but when the others had 
gone; he rose and followed on, saying to him- 
self as he went along, — 

‘*T can shoot as well as any of ’em, except 
Cal, Harry, and Ned Armstrong, and I’m 
used to the woods; but Mr. Holdness never 
took the least notice of me. They might just 
as well have said right out, Nat Cuthbert, 
you’re no ’count, no sort of use in these 
woods; you're no man, or part of a man ; bet- 
ter put on petticoats and go sit in the chim- 
ney corner; you’re nothing but a Quaker.” 

Quickening his pace under the excitement 
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kindled by such reflections, he soon overtook 
the rest. As he came up, Harry was walking 
between Prudence Holdness and Joan, and 
telling them about the scheme the boys had 
in view to aid in detecting the approach of 
Indians and defending the settlement, to 
which they (as well they might) seemed to 
listen with the greatest interest. Every word 
went like a dagger to the heart of poor Nat. 

‘¢ There, there, that’s it,” he muttered to 
himself; “‘ the girls look upon Harry, and Cal, 
and the other boys that have come right to 
the front, and are ready to stand the brunt, as 
noble, brave fellows, their protectors; but 
what do they think of me ? Why, what can 
they think, but that I’m a sneaking coward? 
a poor, white-livered guaker, who would look 
on and see ’em all butchered, and submit to be 
butchered myself?” } 

Unable to endure the talk any longer, he 
pressed forward, and was soon busily at work, 
striving by strenuous exertions to divert his 
thoughts from a subject so galling, to what 
his good father would have termed ‘ the mo- 
tions of the carnal mind.” 

By the efforts of so numerous a company of 
earnest and practised hands, each ambitious 
to outdo his companions and show himself 
smart in the presence of the girls and Mr. 
Holdness, the remainder of the grain was 
speedily tut, bound, and had been nearly 
stooked up, when the report of a gun was 
heard far away in the woods on the western 
side of the valley, instantly succeeded by a 
faint cry. i 

In a moment all work ceased, and each boy 
grasped his rifle, with the exception of Nat, 
who was unarmed. Holdness was on his feet 
in a moment. 

‘¢ That was an Indian gin that yell,” he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘one of ’em’s got a pill, I reckon, 
from M’Clure or Hugh Crawford’s rifle; their 
beat to-day is on that side.” 

‘IT see the smoke,” cried Harry, who was 
standing on the top of a stump, ‘‘down by 
Otter Brook, not fur from the old beaver 
dam.” 

‘¢O, how I wish I had my legs! Girls, you 
run to the house. Nat, you’ve got no gun; 
wouldn’t use it if you had; run to the garri- 
son, and tell Holt to fire the alarm gun.” 

By the time the words were well out of his 
mouth, the roar of the cannon broke the si- 
lence, dying away in prolonged reverberations 
among the mountains. 

‘“You needn’t go, Nat; the alarm gun will 
do the business. Holt keeps good watch. He 
has heerd the gun.” ‘ 
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‘Shall we go down there, Mr. Holdness?” 
said Harry. 

‘‘No; you boys had better make tracks for 
home, and git the women and children to the 
garrison.” 

‘¢ There’s three on ’em ter home; iio need 
of me goin’,” said Harry. 

‘‘Nor us,” said Dave and Jim Blanchard; 
‘‘’cause there’s father. and uncle Seth, and 
Scip.” 

The rest of the boys started for home on 
the run, but were scarcely out of sight before 
Mrs. Holdness, accompanied by Prudence and 
Joan, came along bearing in their hands a 
variety of household matters, such as they 
deemed most precious, and were able to carry. 

‘¢ Bradford,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ why don’t 
you start right off for the garrison as fast as 
your lameness will let you?” 

‘‘ Well, Iain’t much given to runnin’; at 
any rate till I see what there is to run for. 
There’s no great body of Indians, or the scouts 
would have been driven home.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


JAOK FROST. 


BY E. V. S. 


Hé steadily wrought in the silence 
Of the weird and solemn_night, 
When the world was wrapped in slumber, 
And the stars were shining bright. 


And never a brush, nor pencil, 
Nor limner’s tool, bore he; 

Yet his fair and dainty pictures 
Were a wonderful sight to see. 


For cottage, and bridge, and castle, 
At one swift touch, uprose, 
Bathed in the magic splendor 
Which the silvery moonlight throws. 


There glittering cascades, foaming, 
Were threading the dizzy height; 

There, winding adown.the valley, 
A river swept out of sight. 


And stream, and woodland, and meadow, 
And dome, and turret, and tower, 

All rose at the artist’s bidding 
In the midnight’s mystic hour. 


But, alas! these fairy pictures 
Have vanished away, like a dream, 
In the rays of the golden sunlight, 
In the morning’s ruddy gleam. 
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THE TRUTH OF FIOTION. 


| Peace denis is not necessarily false. An im- 
aginary scene, drawn with graphic power, 
often embodies more truth than a volume of 
dry facts. In such a scene the author lavishes 
intellectual wealth, giving the reader with 
magic power, at a glance, the riches-of his 
experience and research. 

The parables of Christ, while they are the 
very embodiment of truth, are fiction, not 
fact. Could the precise relation of any history 
of a penitent son’s return to his home so vivid- 
ly portray our heavenly Father’s forgiving 
mercy, as does that graphic story of ‘‘ The 
Prodigal Son”? If fact can always best serve 
the purpose of instruction, why did our Sa- 
viour, with all things at his command, so fre- 
quently resort to fiction in his teachings? 

Truth should ever be held inviolably sacred, 
and that fiction which is untrue to nature, to 
fact, to truth, should be discarded; but gold 
should not be rejected with the dross. Truth, 
like sunlight, is often unprized and unheeded 
because it is omnipresent. Fiction, rightly 
used, is a powerful lens which concentrates the 
rays of truth toa burning focus. Thus Shake- 
speare without a pretence of stating a single 
fact, tells us more that is trueof human nature 
than any historian who ever wrote. His fic- 
tion is in one sense truer than fact, because 
no exact statement of any facts that ever oc- 
curred could embody so much truth in so 
little space. : 

In our own age and land we have many liv- 
ing examples of this rare ability to use fiction 
as the vehicle of truth. Mrs. Stowe, for one. 
What good would it have done if she had 
simply gathered and published facts, as they 
even now lie unread in her ‘“‘ Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”? Yet the truth which these 
facts revealed poured through the magic glass 
of her fiction, kindled a flame which more than 
all else enlightened the human mind on the 
subject of slavery. 

What is needful for an intellectual growth 
is not that fiction be avoided, but that it be 
consecrated to the truth. 


BLOOD-DRINKING, anciently tried to 
give vigor to the system, is now quite common 
as a cure for consumption. 


— BLANKETS are said to have been first 
made at Bristol, England, by Mr. T. Blanket, 
about 1705. 
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WINDSOR OASTLE. 


(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 
“All up the silver Thames, or all adown : 
Ne Richmond’s self, from whose tall front are eyed 
Vales, spires, meandering streams, and Windsor’s towery 
pride.” 
VERY tourist who visits London should 
he sure to see Windsor Castle, twenty- 
two miles up the Thames, ‘‘ the only: residence 
of English sovereigns worthy of the nation.” 

By. some of the old chroniclers it was said 
that King Arthur — who, if he ever had an 
existence, may haye lived at the beginning 
of the -sixth century — was the builder of the 
first castle at Windsor, and that he founded 
his order of the Round Table there. However 
this may be, the history of Windsor as a royal 
castle .goes back to the Saxon period (449- 
1066); but this was old Windsor, and was 
some two miles from the existing castle. 

In our view, we see the castle as it is to-day ; 
we are supposed to be looking across the 
Thames, towards: the south. William the 
Conqueror (1066-1087) commenced a fortress 
near the present Round Tower. 

King John (1199-1216) lay at Windsor dur- 
ing his conference at Runnymede (1215), when 
he signed the Great Charter: ‘‘ Data per ma- 
aum nostram in prato quod vocatur Runing- 
mede, inter Windelesorum et Stanes” — Given 
under our hand in the meadow which is.called 
Runnymede, between Windsor and Staines ” 
— in the words of that celebrated document. 

The history of the present buildings begins 
with Henry III. (1216-1272); but the castle 
owes much of its glory to Edward III., Edward 
of Windsor (1327-1377), who began with the 
Round Tower, or Keep. This Round Tower, 
which in our illustration appears above the 
other jportions of the castle, was built, we are 
told, for. the purpose of assembling a frater- 
nity of knights.. These knights were to sit 
together on a perfect equality, as knights sat 
at the, Round Table of King Arthur; and 
their fraternity was to be re-united annually 
by the king ata solemn festival. .And so an 
immense Round Table was made from fifty- 
two oaks. 

The tower is not perfectly circular; its di- 
ameter in one direction is one hundred and 
two feet, and in another ninety-three feet. 
Its height above the quadrangle is one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet, and the watch-tower 
adds twenty-five feet more. From this tower 
twelve counties are within the range of 
vision. 

St. George’s Chapel, whose roof may be 
seen to the right of the Round Tower, was 





commenced in 1461, and is one cf the finest 
buildings in the style known as the Perpen- 
dicular Gothic to be found in all England. 
St. George’s Hall is two hundred feet long, 
thirty-five feet broad, and thirty-two ‘feet high. 
It contains full length portraits of English 
sovereigns from James I. to George IV. in 
their robes of state, and its ceiling is embla- 
zoned with the arms of the Knights.of the 
Garter. At the east end is the throne. 

Windsor Park and Forest are thirteen. thou- 
sand acres in extent, and contain many. his- 
toric trees, such as Queen Elizabeth’s Oak, 
Shakespeare’s Oak, and Queen Anne’s Ride of 
Elms, three miles long. | 

The oldest planted timber in England is in 
Windsor Forest, and dates from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603).. There are many 
oaks in the park that are certainly one thou- 
sand years old, 


THE OONVALESOENT. 


(wiITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 
| “gases s ne from the borders of a waiting 
grave, 
Rescued from cruel bonds of prisoning pain, 
Out of her chamber, like a ransomed slave, 
To taste the fresh, sweet breath of Spring 
again, 
Comes the pale mother, thankful for release, 
More precious as a household treasure 
grown, 
Her gentle bosom filled with hope and peace, 
A guard of watch-love all about her thrown. 


How, like a new world, opens at her feet 
The old, familiar scene, all fresh and fair! 
The trees, in fairest green, her coming greet; 
Health-bringing balms perfume the amber 
air. 
Her step is feeble; but the generous wine 
That balmy Spring distils from breezes mild, 
And warming sun, to strengthen, will combine 
With the dear love of .husband,. mother, 
child. 


—— Tue Ercut-Hour Law. —If this law 
is good for man, why should it. not be. a: day's 
work for animals? Horses, oxen, mules, dogs, 
&c., require rest, as well as man.. A working 
animal, if allowed a day of rest every week, 
and only worked a certain number of hours 
daily, will retain his strength longer, and really 
accomplish more work, than any aay 
animal. ‘Every dog should have his and! 

a true saying. 
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A GLIMPSE OF ANNAPOLIS AND THE 
NAVAL ACADEMY. 


BY A. P. C. 


|S sites are any of you just crazy to go to 


sea? What do you think is done with 
boys who are? Well, some of them are put 
in a large asylum, where they either are quite 
cured of their fancies, or else taught how to 
go to sea properly.’ Would you like to hear 
something about that asylum?—I mean the 
United States Naval Academy. If so, I will 
tell you what Iknow. But don’t suppose I 
am going to fire your young imaginations with 
an enthusiasm for the institution, and set you 
all teasing your poor mammas and papas to 
go to Washington and worry the president 
and half Congress to get you appointments. 
I will merely give you an idea of how it all 
appears to an outsider, who has spent a few 
bright May days in that vicinity. Perhaps 
some boy who has left a very happy home, 
and passed a year or two inside the walls, 
teased by his companions, snubbed by the 
elder classes, not allowed to enter the libra- 
ry, nor permitted to play a game, hardly dar- 
ing to look over his shoulder lest his shadow 
should report him and get him ten demerits, 
may tell you quite another story. 
The United States Naval Academy is situ- 
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ated at Annapolis, the capital of Maryland, on 
the south bank of the Severn River, very near 
where it empties into Chesapeake Bay. An- 
napolis itself is a quaint, but not an attractive 
town. Near the centre, in a circular space, 
ornamented with shrubs and flowers, stands 
the State House, a dull-colored brick building 
with a cupola. Here, in the Senate, Wash- 
ington resigned his commission at the close 
of the revolutionary war, and the room con- 
tains a large picture commemorative of the 
scene. In another circular space, near by, is 
the governor’s residence, a large, cheerful- 
looking, modern house, of Philadelphia brick 
and white marble. From these two centres 
the streets, some crooked, some straight, wan- 
der off in various directions. 

The houses are mostly old, some built with 
odd angles, some apparently all roof, others 
all chimney, none of them indicating much 
wealth among the inhabitants. There area . 
great many colored people in the streets, — 
they call a lady ‘‘ mss,” even if she is fifty, 
and has children with her, while the midship- 
men call their men ‘‘ doys,’ even after their 
wool is gray, — and there are a few white men 
idling at the street corners and in front of 
grog-shops. Noone appears very busy. There 
are churches, the bells of which ring furious- 
ly at given times. And there are two or three 
hotels, in the best of which it is possible to 
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order a room, a month ahead, and find some 
one else in it when you arrive; also to meet, 
grinning upon you, like so many malicious 
little Pucks, from wardrobe, washstand, and 
even the centre of the dinner table, various 
little brownies, with from six toa hundred 
legs, which the amiable landlord, when you 
complain of them to him, assures you, with a 
pitying smile, ‘‘ are perfectly harmless.” But 
the hotel is not the haven where we would be. 
A few steps take us from it to the State House, 
and Maryland Avenue leads direct from that 
to the principal gate of the Academy grounds. 

Once arrived here, we enter another world. 
The sun shines brightly, tall trees cast their 
soft shadows across the beautifully kept lawn, 
a little fountain sparkles and murmurs, there 
is a scent of hay in the air, and on the breeze 
come the inspiriting strains of martial music. 
Officers in uniform, smart young cadets, and 
‘* boys,” about their work, hasten to and fro, 
while, in front of the officers” quarters, ladies, 
in picturesque costumes, play croquet. 

To the left of the gate stand conspicuously 
the quarters of the younger classes. It isa 
large, handsome, brick building, painted gray, 
with brown stone facings, a tall clock tower 
in the centre, and on the lower floor a long 
piazza, with roof and arches of, ornamental 
iron work. In front is a broad grass-covered 

‘terrace. Here stand a fine, white marble 
monument, in memory of some naval heroes, 
long since dead, and a row of queer old can- 
non, the relics of a long past war. From the 
piazza steps stretches a wide walk, where the 
midshipmen form to march in to meals. To 
the right and left of the gate are the officers’ 
quarters, comfortable looking brick houses, 
standing two and two together, with little 
gardens walled off to the side and rear. From 
the gate the road goes direct to the docks and 
the water. A little back from these stands 
the Steam House. In this are models of boil- 
ers, wheels, cylinders, engines, and, what is 
more important, the whole machinery, full 
size and in working order, of a screw steamer. 
Here the engineers are practised. 

On a broad walk to the right of the Steam 
House, opposite the officers’ quarters, with the 
beautiful park-like square intervening, stand 
the Observatory, the Gunnery, and the Sea- 
manship rooms. The first contains the in- 
struments for astronomical observations, and 
is only open to visitors when one of the pro- 
fessors is present. The two last may be seen 
at any time. The interior of the Gunnery is 
exceedingly picturesque. 

Opposite the door, a large window, with 
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stained glass, sheds a soft light, ‘still more 
dimmed by the numerous flags draped from 
the ceiling, and falling like curtains about the 
windows. In every direction is the faint glim- 
mer of steel; pistols, revolvers, muskets, ri- 
fles, guns, mortars, and shells, models or speci- 
mens, fill the room. At the door stands a 
Gatling gun. It looks like a bundle of rifles 
fastened together, has a round box on top for 
cartridges, and has a crank at the side, by 
turning which the gun will load and fire itself 
off continuously, as long as the box on top is 
kept filled. It seems as if one man could keep 
an army at bay with sucha gun. Butitisa 
cruel looking thing, and makes one wish there 
would never be any more war. 

The Gunnery also contains some curiosities ; 
a piece of iron plate from the first Monitor, 
some odd-looking Indian things, &c. But 
most interesting of all are the flags. They are 
historic, most of them dating from the war of 
1812. From the four corners of the ceiling to 
the centre are stretched four large British 
flags, one a royal standard, all taken in vari- 
ous naval engagements. Above the door is 
draped the original ‘‘ Don’t give up the Ship.” 
It brings to mind sadly the hard fate of noble 
Lawrence. But his brave words will live as 
long as our navy floats. What color the flag 
may have had the day Perry hoisted it on 
Lake Erie, from looking at it, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. At present it is a dirty dark 
brown, mended here and there with blue, — 
suggesting that this may possibly once have 
been its color, — and the letters, perhaps first 
white, are now of a pale coffee hue. 

The Seamanship rooms have not the same 
fascination as the Gunnery for the general ob- 
server, but must be full of interest to those 
who are able to appreciate their contents. 
They contain models of almost everything in 
the shape of a boat, from a simple launch to a 
full-rigged ship. One model is so big that 
there is a large oval opening, railed around, 
in the second story, for the masts to come 
through, while the hull rests on the floor of 
the room below. Next to the Seamanship 
rooms are the Headquarters, a sort of office 
where people on duty report, get praised or 
blamed, and sent about their business. Far- 
ther on is a row of brick houses, the quarters 
of the older classes ; and beyond, at the water’s 
edge, is a circular building, once a fort, now 
the gymnasium. To the south stretches a 
large field, with one big tree in the middle. 
Here infantry manceuvres take place, and, in 
free hours, the midshipmen play ball. The 
river makes a bend, and bounds this field on 
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the east. Between the gymnasium and the 
quarters a road leads down to the docks, where 
the men-of-war are stationed. In front of the 
Gunnery and Seamanship rooms is the parade 
ground, where the daily dress parades take 
place. Near by is the music-stand, where the 
band plays every morning and afternoon. At 
such times the yard is often filled with visitors. 
The grounds are laid out in shady walks and 
sunny lawns, with a few monuments, and here 
and there an iron stag, or something else in- 
tended to be ornamental. There are also a 
number of iron seats — usually occupied by 
the wrong people. The admiral’s house stands 
to the south end of the parade ground, with 
the large field and river in its rear. It looks 
like a comfortable, old-fashioned country resi- 
dence, and the beautiful flowers and shrubs 
about the porch give it a very pleasing ap- 
proach. South of this are more officers’ quar- 
ters, the house for the board of visitors, the 
library, and the chapel. 

The board of visitors was there those bright 
May days. It was a lively time. There were 
examinations one day and special drills the 
next, all through their visit, besides the usual 
dress parade and the daily music. The first 
interesting performance which came under my 
eye was a battalion drill. This took place on 


the large field in the,rear of the admiral’s 


house. There was an awning erected, under 
which the board of visitors and other lookers- 
on were stationed. The drums beat, the band 
played, and out from behind the quarters came 
marching the gallant battalion. The middies 
looked very fine with their blue coats, white 
caps and pants, and the glistening bayonets. 
They went through their exercises admirably. 
But if you want to know just what a battalion 
drill is, read Upton. After that followed skir- 
mishing. This isa very pretty drill. There 
was something fascinating in the way the mid- 
dies rallied in squads, then rushed down to 
the water, and, standing far apart, fired blank 
cartridges at an imaginary landing foe, while 
other squads ran in and filled the gaps between 
them, they retreating to reload. The random 
crackle of the musketry was pleasant to hear. 
And as no careless youth shot his ramrod into 
the river, or scalped his neighbor with a sud- 
den jerk of his bayonet, — accidents which 
will happen sometimes, — it is to be hoped 
the middies enjoyed themselves too. When 
the skirmish drill was over, they formed 
into line again, and marched off the field. In 
twenty minutes they reappeared — this-time 
for a competitive drill. They brought with 
them a beautiful blue -silk flag, ‘‘ Excelsior ” 





embroidered on it in gold. The company 
which drilled best was to have it. The four 
companies drew up in line. First they drilled 
together, then separately.. It was exciting. 
Most of the audience had friends in the ranks, 
and were hoping aloud that this or that com- 
pany would succeed. At last the drill came 
toanend. After each company had drilled by 
itself, the contest was still undecided. Then 
the second and fourth companies were selected 
to drill again, when the fourth was declared 
victorious. The admiral’s graceful daughter 
was led forward, with the flag. The gallant 
captain approached. If the young lady made 
a speech, he only heard it. If he replied in 
one, it was to heralone. She presented the 
flag— he bowed and received it. Then it was 
given to the standard-bearer, and the fourth 
company marched off in triumph, the others 
following, and the band gayly playing. 
Another day there was a drill on board the 
frigate Santee. That was fine. It was delight- 
ful to see the dashing way the middies repelled 
their assailants. They stood in two lines; the 
rear with fixed bayonets, the front with drawn 
swords. At a given signal they rushed for- 
ward, the rear rank striking a dangerous 
charge, bayonet attitude, sprang upon the bul- 
warks, and slashed away fearfully at the heads 
of the rash wretches attempting to board. It 
is needless to say that none of those heads 
ever appeared. Then followed target practice. 
The target, a large square of canvas erected 
on a raft, was anchored some distance out in 
the stream. The firing took place from the 
lower deck. The upper one was occupied by 
visitors. All the midshipmen went below. 
We heard orders given, then rumbling sounds, 
and waited in all the misery of people who 
expect to be startled. Then came a tremen- 
dous ‘‘ Bang!” a cloud of smoke, a smell of 
powder, and some one cried, ‘‘ There! there! 
Don’t you see it?” There was a speck in the 
air, a flash, a snowy ball of smoke; the water 
near the target shot up in jets, like a foun- 
tain. ‘‘ That struck!” some one shouted; and 
we all gave hearty applause. This was re- 
peated several times. Then came a broadside. © 
The vessel rolled, but the noise, owing to the 
crossing of the waves of sound, seemed scarce- 
ly greater than at the discharge of a single 
gun. The shells flew like a flock of birds to- 
wards the target, and when they burst, the 
many flashes, the many white balls of smoke, 
the masses of spray tossed into the air, made 
a strange, beautiful, almost fairy-like effect. 
On another occasion there was a drill on 
board the Dale. This was entirely in the rig- 
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ging. The midshipmen were all in a white 
sort of overalls, except the captains, who were 
in the usual uniform, and carried little whistles, 
with which they gave command. The head 
officer shouted something; then all the cap- 
tains began to whistle, and all the middies ran. 
They flew up the rope-ladders and spread them- 
selves over masts, yards, and ropes. It made 
one dizzy only to look at them. Then 
the captains whistled again, and they all 
came down. Then they got hold of a long 
rope, and pulled and pulled. Then they all 
rushed up into the rigging again. Then 
everything began coming down — topmasts, 
upper yards, lower yards, ropes, hooks, pul- 
leys. It looked as if they were going to take 
the whole vessel to pieces. Suddenly there 
was a pause. Every one stood still. What 
had happened? Someone was hurt. <Acci- 
dents — sometimes serious ones — do occur at 
these drills, and everybody felt anxious. At 
last, looking up one of the masts, we saw on 
the top—in case you don’t know, the top is 
not the top at all, but a little balcony about 
half way up — a midshipman lying on his back, 
and two or three bending over him. ‘‘ He’s 
not injured, only fainted,” some one calle 

out. They fanned him with their caps. Then 
an officer ran up. They lowered a rope —a 
But 


pail was attached; they hauled it up. 
water and fanning were of no use — he would 


not come to. Then they had to lower him. 
They tied a rope just under his shoulders, two 
or three held on to it, two midshipmen went 
down on the ladder and held him, and then 
the lowering began. It was slow work. His 
face was very pale, his head and arms hung 
lifelessly, his feet at every step were catching 
in the ladder. Then two more midshipmen 
went up, and at last they got him down. They 
laid him down on a stretcher, covered his face 
with a handkerchief, and carried him away. 
Then the drill went on as before —only no 
one took the same pleasure in it. Poor fellow, 
he had fallen across one of the yards, and was 
found in that position. He might easily have 
dropped to the deck and been killed. 

But there were exercises, not in the line of 
duty, which also had their charm. One night 
there was an out-door promenade concert. 
Another a ball. This was given at the gym- 
nasium. The great room was cleared of all 
its paraphernalia, and decorated with flags. 
The full band was in attendance. At about 
ten o'clock, ladies, officers, and midshipmen 
arrived, and the ball began. But how can I 
“do justice to such an entertainment? It is 
true that I floated through dances with several 
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most charming young middies, that I saun- 
tered with them on the enclosed gallery out- 
side, that colored waiters, or ‘‘ boys,” brought 
us ices and nice things on trays, that we stood 
for a long time by one of the little:port-holes, 
gazing at the dark waves rippling against the 
stone wall beneath us and the distant splendor 
of the moonlight on the Severn; ‘but to per- 
ceive the peculiar ‘‘ heavenliness ” there is in 
all this is the privilege of ‘‘ sweet sixteen,” 
— which, I must confess, for me is among the 
past ages. But there were girls there in the 
seventh heaven, taking their deaths of cold, 
sitting, in low-necked dresses, in doorways, 
windows, on ladders, and what not, while an- 
gelic young middies, almost expiring from the 
depth of their emotion, hung about them de- 
votedly. Boys, they can tell you all about it! 
No doubt some young ladies bore away brass 
buttons, attached to their bracelets, as if they 
were jewels; and may be some young men car- 
ried off fading flowers and tips of curls — false 
ones of course — in the pockets nearest their 
hearts. But there was enjoyment more inno- 
cent. I saw a little girl about eleven, with 
pale face, black eyes and hair, and a lovely 
expression, in white, with pink ribbons. She 
was dancing with her brother, and looked per- 
fectly ecstatic. And there was enjoyment more 
sedate. The board of, visitors and some big 
officers were present, prowling about in all 
their dignity. They gave tone to the affair, but 
went home before the German began. In this I 
humbly followed them. And perhaps the 
cream of the whole evening lay in this home- 
ward stroll, with the soft moonlight streaming 
over lawn and river, while the air was full of» 
the dreamy strains of one of Strauss’ waltzes. 

The ceremony, however, around which the 
deepest interest centred, was the graduation. 
That took place one bright, beautiful Saturday 
morning. We were early on the grounds, and 
saw Officers and men busy with preparations. 
Howitzers, to fire a salute for the secretary 
of the navy, were being placed in line, facing 
the river, near the Observatory, and a plat- 
form, decorated with flags, was being erected 
for the board of visitors and the relatives of 
the graduating class. Soon everything was 
arranged, the seats were quickly filled, and 
then it was announced that the secretary was 
coming. The battalion marched out and drew 
up in line, the band played the Star-spangled- 
Banner, and the guns began firing. At last 
the secretary appeared, accompanied by the 
admiral and other officers. He took a seat on 
the platform, and then the battalion marched 
past. each of its officers giving the secretary 
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a profound salute. After that we all hastened 
to the chapel. The front seats were reserved 
for the graduating class, which soon came in 
and filled them. Then the dignitaries took 
their places in the chancel. The chaplain 
arose and read a prayer. Then one of the 
board of visitors, a minister, got up and 
delivered a sermon. After that there was a 
benediction, and we all went out. The dress 
parade was to follow, and this was to termi- 
nate with the distribution of diplomas. We 
all hurried back to the platform. A large crowd 
had assembled. The band took its place, and 
began with the tune which one week had ren- 
dered so familiar to me. 

I felt a little thrill of melancholy as I 
thought, this is for the last time. I wonder 
if any of the middies, who had been listening 
to it for the last four years, felt so. Not they! 
They were ready to fling their caps in the air, 
because in one hour they would be out of the 
Academy forever. May be two years onthe 
broad blue ocean will make them look back 
upon it as home, sweet home. But the bat- 
talion marched out, and the parade went on 
as usual. That is, until the last command. 
Then, instead of the order, ‘‘ Officers, to the 
front!” ‘‘ First Class, to the front!” was given. 
Those in the ranks threw away their guns, 


those who were officers flung aside sword and 


belt, and sprang into line. Then they ad- 
vanced close to the platform, halted, and sa- 
luted. The other classes formed three sides 
of a hollow square around them. Then the 
secretary arose and made a speech. It was 
very earnest, and full of good advice. Some 
of the midshipmen listened to it with a fine, 
serious expression on their faces. When it 
was over, the secretary stepped down from the 
platform. Then the first five of the class — 
the Stars they are called — were introduced 
to him in order. He shook hands with each, 
and presented them with their diplomas. Af- 
ter that, diplomas were given to the rest of the 
class. Then a lively hurrah was set up by the 
younger classes for the class just graduated, 
and when that died away the first Star took 
off his cap and cried, ‘‘ Three cheers for all we 
leave behind!” in which his comrades joined 
with a hearty roar. The ranks opened, the 
graduates passed out and dispersed to their 
quarters. Then the band struck up the fa- 
miliar gay old tune, and the rest of the bat- 
talion ran off across the smooth, green lawn, 
ata double-quick. In a few minutes members 
of the graduated class began to appear — but 
O, how changed! Some were in their fine 
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new uniforms, with the long coats which made 
men of them at once, while others, more bash- 
ful, had put on citizen’s dress, which took all 
the style out of them, and made them scarcely 
recognizable. 

It. was interesting to.watch the various 
groups about the grounds. I saw my little 
friend with black eyes and pink ribbons go- 
ing into an enthusiasm over her brother and 
his diploma. He was a handsome, easy-going, 
good-natured fellow, and, graduated about the 
tail of his class—as such pleasant people 
sometimes do; but to her he was a hero all 
the same — while I, with my middie among 
the Stars, was fretting because he was not the 
very first. 

But the graduation was over, and then came 
the farewells. There were trunks to be packed, 
and trains to be hurried after. We waited till 
Monday. So did some others—and I am 
afraid all did not pass the time profitably. On 
Saturday afternoon I heard some very strange 
sounds emanating from a room near me. 
Finally, above a great many muttered expos- 
tulations, I heard shouted, in a very unsteady 
voice, ‘‘I vil go down stairs, — you ! Gimme 
my boots, my — boots! I vil have my — 
boots, and go down stairs, and have as many 
-— drinks as I — please!” I laughed till I 
almost tumbled over. It was so ridiculous, I 
could not help it. But I ought not to have 
laughed. It was sad, terribly sad, to think 
that any young man, who that morning had 
listened to the sermon and the secretary’s 
earnest speech, should, a few hours later, be 
disgracing himself publicly in a hotel — show- 
ing by his very first act of freedom how 
utterly unfit he was to be free. And his 
mother — how it must have cut her heart, if 
she ever heard of it! Let us hope that he is 
one of few, who will be still fewer as time 
advances, and young men have a better 
appreciation of life, its duties and its pleas- 
ures. 

On Sunday, in a sweet stroll at twilight, 
when the river was hazy blue and the western 
sky still brilliant, we bade farewell to. the 
Academy, its lovely grounds, and the kind’ 
friends there remaining. 

On Monday morning there was an early 
breakfast, a tumbling about of trunks, a gen- 
eral bustle, a rush for the cars, the ringing 
of bells, the shriek of whistles. Then the 
train moved slowly out of the dingy station 
into the clear, bright sunlight, and glided away 
rapidly past the quiet fields and shady woods 
of Maryland. And so, good by, Annapolis. 
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HISTORY OF THE A. 0. 
BY MISS L. B. HUMPHREY. 


§ O-DAY we will look at things with a 

view to seeing their light and shade, 
rather than their outlines, for it is really by 
light and shade that an object is defined, and 
not bya line. Nature abhors an outline as 
much as she is said to abhor a vacuum, and 
when she is forced to show one, contrives by 
a constant change of relief to soften and break 
it;” with which prefatory speech aunt Rachel 
introduced to the A. C. the ball, which was the 


subject of the third lesson. A large white 
ball hung against the gray wall, care being 
taken that light only fell upon it from one 
window, and in such a manner that half of it 
was in shadow. (1.) 

‘*You notice,” said aunt Rachel, ‘ that the 
lightest part of the ball is lighter than the 
background, while the darkest part is darker 
than the background; and of course you will 
see that the darkest part of the shadow is not 
upon the edge but within it, the surface of the 
ball, as it turns from the eye, receiving some 
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reflected light from surrounding objects, and 
being softened by the atmosphere. But while 
you represent this reflected light delicately, 
remember it is, after all, shadow, and much 
darker than the light and half light of the 
ball. Notice, too, how small a portion of the 
ball is in the high light, and as white as your 
paper. 

‘* Now try and represent this shadow by as 
even and fine a tint as you can, observing that 
it takes a circular form, following the rounded 
surface of the ball, and is exquisitely graded 
from light to dark; not a quarter inch being 
without its gradation.” 

Leaving the club a while to produce some- 
thing which she might criticise, aunt Rachel 
seated herself at her easel, and added the fin- 
ishing touches to a lovely winter picture — a 
branch of holly, upon which the first snow 
had fallen lightly, and under which brave 
little snow-birds hopped about, picking up 
thankfully the few seeds and berries left by a 
grudging November. 

When the exclamations of despair and ap- 
peals for assistance became too numerous, she 
began her inspection. Percy’s ball was nota 
white one, like the object before him, having 
no background of gray to tell the story of its 
whiteness. 

Lucy’s sharp eyes had looked too keenly for 
the reflected light, and seen it too plainly asa 
natural consequence. 

‘“*You have represented it to be nearly as 
light as the light side of the ball, which is an 
untruth; and we must be as careful to tell the 
truth in drawing, as in other matters. 

‘*Partly close the eye, or, in other words, 
squint at the object you are drawing, and you 
will see that details are lost, and only the 
broad mass of the shadow remains, covering 
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full one half of the ball. Make this shadow 
as full of variations as you can and not lose its 
breadth, but don’t look for the details at first. 
Toa person of ordinarily keen vision the de- 
tails will be sure to show themselves even if 
not looked for, and in treating light and shade 
in a broad way, a near-sighted person has the 
advantage; for to such a one much unimpor- 
tant detail is lost, — and only broad masses 
remain. 

‘‘Nellie’s ball has too sharp a shadow. 
There is no angle on this round surface, and 
of course no sharp line where shadow ends 
and light begins. Nellie is spending too much 
time in getting her outline correct. Let the 
light and shade correct it. That is what we 
wish to devote our attention to to-day.” 

(If Rob is conspicuously absent on this oc- 
casion, I wish to say that he begged off, on the 
ground that drawing-lessons could be enjoyed 
any time, but coasting only when there was 
ice.) 


After the ball had been drawn as well as 
could be expected, aunt Rachel placed before 
them an apple, showing that the same princi- 
ples of light and shade governed that. 

‘*T selecta greening,” said she, ‘‘ because its 
color is simple, and its surface not so shining 
as to confuse you with numerous reflected 
lights. Draw itas quickly as you can, simply 
as a ball, and do not see this worm-hole, which 
I turn into the shadow, too plainly. Shad- 
ow obscures all things, and the worm-hole 
is quite an unimportant as well as undesirable 
fact in connection with the apple —a fact to 
be touched upon as lightly as possible; but 
almost every beginner would seize upon that 
worm-hole, and emphasize its existence, quite 
forgetting that the apple was round, which is 
the chief and universal characteristic of adi 
apples, and the first thing to be dwelt upon. 

‘‘ Now that we have drawn the apple, let 
us look at Willie’s head, the back of it, and 
see that that is nothing but a ball, with its 
light half light — shadow and reflected light. 
(2.) It is the same with a front view of the 
face, only the features make it difficult to see 
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the light and shade as plainly. As the shadow 
upon a round surface of necessity follows that 
surface, and is consequently circular, so the 
lines of the features do the same, as you can 
see when I ask Willie to look up or down. 
(3-) I speak of this especially for Lucy’s 
benefit, as I see by her sketch-book she has a 
decided taste, if not talent, for figures and faces, 
and it will be quite worth her while to culti- 


vate it. But do not be satisfied, Lucy, with 
catching a caricature likeness in a profile, as 
in this sketch of Deacon Grey, good as it is 
and unmistakable.” (4.) 

‘“‘T should be quite content to have done 
that,” said Nell, whose admiration of Lucy 
was unbounded. 

‘‘ And so are many,” continued aunt Ray. 
‘¢ But Lucy is capable of better things; and a 


thorough study of the anatomy of the fig- 
ure, combined with continual observation and 
sketching from life, is the step to that ‘ some- 
thing better.’ One cannot observe understand- 
ingly the motions of men or animals unless 
one knows something of the bones of the 


body and their possible movements; of the 
muscles which cover them, and their attach- 
ments. 

‘* Some one has said that the greatest artist 
in the world cannot draw well a napkin 
thrown over a tea-cup, unless he knows what 
is under the napkin. If this is true of so 
simple a study, how much more true must it 
be of the human body, with its bony struc- 
ture below, and its various coverings of mus- 
cle and skin, and the numberless motions of 
which it is capable! , 

‘“*Unless you know the nature of the form 
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you are attempting to represent, the impor- 
tant fact will as likely as not escape the eye, 
and the unimportant one be emphasized. To 
the landscape painter, attempting to portray 
the mountain side with its outcropping ledges 
and rugged precipices, a knowledge of the 
geological formation of the land is desirable, 
enabling him to seize and express the meces- 
sary lines, and to pass by those which are 
merely accidental. But we are digressing, 
and will return to the matter in hand.” 

‘* Are there any books which will help me, 
aunt Ray?” 

‘Yes, many. * But a little manual issued by 
Winsor and Newton, and furnished by almost 
all dealers in artists’ materials, called ‘ Artis- 
tic Anatomy of the Human Figure,’ is sim- 
ple, and plain to be understood, and I think 
would form a valuable aid. 

‘*‘And now we will examine the sketch- 
books. Drawing of a hat — good. (5.) The 
crown of the hat, you will notice, being round, 
has its darkest shadow within the edge; which 
is true of all circular objects, whether domes 


of state houses, or stems of flowers. An old, 
soft felt hat is an excellent study.” 

‘* And why, aunt Ray, are old, worn, dilapi- 
dated things so much more pleasing in pic- 
tures than the fresh and new?” 

‘“*A very interesting query. Can any one 
suggest a reason?” 

‘*Perhaps for the reason that they have 
been in use by some one, and we imagine a 
story connected with them.” 

‘* That #s one reason, I think. Use gives to 
inanimate things a human interest and asso- 
ciation, and so adds to them a charm, which 
the brand new thing, just home from the shop, 
lacks entirely.” 

‘I think,” said Nell, ‘“‘that hats especially 
partake of the individuality of their owners.” 

‘*Undoubtedly. And in this same charac- 
teristic expression lies most of the pictur- 
esqueness of old houses. They have grown 
about their tenants, and fitted themselves to 
their needs; pushing out a gable here, and 
piercing a window there, and spreading out as 
the family increased, until.they seem as much 
to belong to the people inside as the shell of 
a snail belongs to itself. Then in all things 
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worn, and shabby, and going to decay, we see 
the marks of time, and feel that Nature must, 
sooner or later, claim her own. All these 
things lend a charm to that which is old; and 
there is nothing too commonplace to be in- 
vested with it. I have seen a drawing of the 
worn-out shoes of baby that would appeal 
to any mother’s heart, and not unlikely draw 
a tear from the eyes of one bereaved; anda 
painting of the cavalry boots of a dashing 
general, with the Virginia mud still clinging 
to them, and a torn battle-flag as a background, 
which quite fired one with patriotic ardor. 
‘*Jacquemart, a French artist, said to be 
the finest etcher of still life in the world, be- 


ing employed by government to copy the won- 


derful treasures of the Louvre, has a unique 
etching of old boots and shoes, — ‘ Souvenirs 
du Voyage,’ — which is eloquent of pedestrian 
tours, of mountains climbed, and of tasks ac. 


earned 
Wiisieaceel 








complished. But to return to the sketch-book. 
Memory sketch of an umbrella — good. Draw- 
ing from memory of the last lesson —a straw- 
berry-box — also correct. Drawing of a vase 
(6) needs a little correction. The two sides 
should be exactly alike; and as the base is a 
square, I would suggest drawing that first, 
correctly, in perspective; then finding the 
centre of it by means of diagonals, and from 
that erecting a perpendicular, to serve as a 
guide in drawing the two sides alike. 

‘*Mollie complains that she did not know 
what to draw; could find nothing to inspire 
her pencil. Anything is a good subject, pro- 
vided only it be simple enough. All kinds of 
dishes, cups and saucers, wash-basins, coal- 
hods, brooms, and the shovel and tongs; a 
barrel in the sunshine, tubs and buckets, the 
garden gate, the pair of bars. You will be as- 
tonished to find how interesting the common- 
est things become when you begin to draw 
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them ; and objects totally uninteresting in them- 
selves will be found pleasing when they are 
transferred to the pages of your sketch-book. 

‘¢‘ And@ now, to relieve the monotony of our 
exercises, I will give you a study in design. 
See who will combine these forms the most 
ingeniously. (7.) You may make your design 
as large as you please, only preserve the rel- 
ative proportions. You will find this an en- 
tertaining game, as well as profitable, and it 
will help to occupy the long winter evenings 
pleasantly.” 

To any who may honor these articles with 
an attentive reading, I wish to say a word con- 
fidentially. The members of the A.C. are 
average young people, and do not, by any 
means, hurry along, as these short articles 
represent. To do so would preclude the pos- 
sibility of accomplishing anything worth the 
doing. Imagine them, then, spending at 
least a month in mastering each step, before 
proceeding to the next. Better to draw the 
simple thing with a tolerable degree of accu- 
racy, than the difficult one in a manner to 
discourage and disgust. 

And to any —and I hope there may be 














some — who have sufficient interest in draw- 
ing to put in practice the suggestions I make, 
let them do as the class does. Put before 
them the objects mentioned, and draw them 
as carefully as. may be, calling upon every- 
body to criticise, but relying most upon our 
friend, the muslin critic, who will always tell 
the truth — provided it be held perpendicu- 
larly between the student and the object. If 
drawn upon with a piece of charcoal, the 
sketch will whisk off readily, and the surface 
be ready for another. Perhaps it is unneces- 
sary for me to say that nothing in these arti- 
cles is intended te be copied. The pictures are 
simply to aid the student in looking at the 
thing itself. In the matter of shading, a 
wood-cut is no good guide. A lithograph 
gives more the texture of pencil-shading. If 
I fail to make any point clear, or to meet any 
practical difficulties, I shall esteem it a favor 
to receive questions, and will answer them to 
the best of my ability. In regard to the study 
in design, suggested at the close, I hope many 
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of the readers will try their hand at it.. Send 
the designs to me, care of the editor, and the 
most ingenious shall receive notice. 


WAITING. 
BY JOHN S. ADAMS. 


AITING, in childhood’s morn, 
To learn our baby-talk, 
To laugh, and crow, and say ‘‘ Mamma;” 
Waiting to creep and walk; 
Waiting, while years go by 
O’er the little, flaxen head; 
Waiting for ‘‘ father’s ship to come in,” 
In the little trundle-bed. 


Waiting, in ardent youth, 
With many an earnest plan; 
Waiting the triumph of truth and right; 
Waiting to be a man; 
Waiting, perchance, our fate, 
In the guise of some maiden fair; 
Waiting to be insnared with a smile, 
Or a lock of golden hair. 


Waiting, year after year, 
As in foreign lands we roam, 
For the day on which our wayward feet 
Shall turn to our childhood’s home. 
Waiting, sometimes, in fear, 
Lest we find an empty chair, 
Lest some joyous laugh be forever stilled 
Ere we meet our loved ones there. 


Waiting, in middle age, 
While children round us play; 
Waiting, at best, but a little while, 
To guide them on their way. 
Waiting, till one by one, 
Like birds from their nest, they’ve flown, 
And we're left to plod with weary feet 
The rest of the way alone. 


Waiting on couches of ease, 
Waiting on beds of pain; 
Waiting for health with sinking hearts, 
Waiting perhaps in vain; 
From dear ones far away 
Waiting for welcome news ; 
Waiting for wealth that never comes; 
‘¢ Waiting for dead men’s shoes.” 


Waiting, in life’s decline, 
When the blood is thin and cold, 
When the form is bowed and the eye is dim; 
Waiting, and growing old; 
Waiting ‘‘ the boatman pale, 
And the sound of the dipping oar;” 
Waiting, and hoping our friends to meet 
At last on the farther shore. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN PETRAROH. 


BY ROTHA. 


HE Saga, from which the following sketch 
is taken, states that Kormak, one of the 
most celebrated Skalds of the tenth century, 
was the son of a sea-rover, who settled in the 
northern part of Iceland. Hewas a very hand- 
some young man, with fine eyes, black hair, 
and a fair complexion, of a bold and enterpris- 
ing character, a good poet and skilful swords- 
man, offering a striking contrast, in many re- 
spects, to his only brother, Thorgils, who was 
mild and taciturn in disposition, and by no 
means of an adventurous spirit. 

Not far from the home of the brothers re- 
sided the foster-parents of a beautiful maiden, 
the fair Steingerda, with whom Kormak fell 
violently in love, and expressed his passion in 
plaintive ditties, which were very acceptable 
to his lady-love. Her father, the powerful 
Thorkell, of Tunga, was not at all pleased with 
the conquest made by his only daughter, and 
at once took her home, where, although he 
could not refuse to receive the young Skald, 
he rendered his visits as disagreeable as possi- 
ble. With this amiable intention, he encour- 
aged the malicious attacks of two young men, 
who were also his frequent guests, and who 
jeered at Kormak when present, and aspersed 
his character in his absence. 

These youths were the sons of Thorveiga, a 
famous sorceress; and for some time Kormak 
only revenged himself for their insults by com- 
posing satirical verses on them. Thinking 
that there was no limit to his forbearance, they 
waylaid him one day on his return from Tun- 
ga, and attacked him with great fury. Thor- 
kell, who was privy to their design, would 
have rushed to their aid on hearing the clash 
of arms, but, as the story runs, was detained 
by the forcible and masculine grasp of the fair 
Steingerda. Kormak slew both of his antag- 
onists, and then, seeking out their mother, the 
formidable Thorveiga, warned her that she 
must remove elsewhere, as her presence would 
no longer be tolerated in that neighborhood. 

The sorceress was forced to comply with this 
demand, but revenged herself by prophesying 
that he who had killed her sons would never 
marry Thorkell’s daughter. 

Kormak continued his visits to Tunga, and 
after a time, obtaining the father’s reluctant 
consent, was formally betrothed to the maiden, 
and a day was fixed for their nuptials. For 
some unexplained reason, however, this con- 
tract was never fulfilled, and, whether from a 
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superstitious dread of Thorveiga’s ominous 
words, or from some pecuniary disappointment 
in the settlements, Kormak was himself the 
delinquent, and failed to appear on fhe day 
appointed. 

This conduct was naturally offensive to the 
bride’s family, and regarding the insult as gross 
and deliberate, they vowed vengeance. 

In a western province of the island there 
lived at that time a rich and valiant widower, 
called Bersi, who, since the death of his wife, 
had confided the care of his household and in- 
fant son to his sister Helga, a young lady of 
beauty and accomplishments. Thorkell’s sons 
would have preferred calling the offending 
Skald to a bloody account; but a friend and 
retainer of the family suggested the more re- 
fined revenge of bestowing the lady’s hand on 
a man of acknowledged influence and reputa- 
tion, such as the rich widower, generally called 
Holmgang, or Duelling Bersi, from his known 
propensity for fighting. 

This proposal found immediate favor, and 
no time was lost in making overtures to Bersi, 
through friendly and interested parties. The 
beauty and dowry of the lady being satisfacto- 
ry, the necessary preliminaries were soon de- 
spatched, and the betrothal having taken place, 
an early day was agreed on for the marriage. 

Steingerda had given a reluctant consent to 
these arrangements, hoping that the rumor of 
them would incite Kormak to seek a reconcil- 
iation with her family; and after sending to 
apprise him of their impending and final sep- 
aration, she resigned herself to the progress 
of events. 

‘* After all,” she said, as she braided her long 
silken tresses, ‘‘ if Kormak allows Bersi to be- 
come my husband, I shall have no reason to 
complain of my lot as the wife of so influential 
and valiant a gentleman. Kormak will doubt- 
less repent himself when it is too late.” 

The lady’s messenger was intercepted by a 
vigilant cousin and friend of the bridegroom 
elect. Andon the day appointed Bersi came 
with a splendid cavalcade to claim his bride. 
Piqued at her lover’s neglect, Steingerda no 
longer hesitated, but, with joyous mien, 
mounted her horse, and rode off with her hus- 
band, little dreaming that her message was 
now for the first time, when she was forever 
out of his reach, transmitted to Kormak. 

On learning the fatal tidings, Kormak, at- 
tended by his brother Thorgils, rode after the 
bridal party, and demanded satisfaction, claim- 
ing Steingerda as his lawful bride. To this 
Bersi replied, that he would not surrender his 
wife, and that he saw nothing of which Kor- 
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mak could justly complain; that he had him- 
self fulfilled an engagement with a lady whom 
Kormak had openly slighted; and Steingerda 
herself confirmed this statement. Being nat- 


urally good-natured, and well pleased now 


with his own situation, Bersi offered to bestow 
on his rival the hand of his sister Helga, and 
with it a large marriage portion. 

Thorgils strongly advised his brother to 
close with this proposal ; but Kormak, hearing 
that, with all her wealth and beauty, the lady 
Helga was almost a simpleton, declined the 
offer, and challenged Bersi to single combat. 
In this contest Kormak was wounded, and 
on his recovery went away on a sea voyage, 
continuing to compose lays in honor of his 
first and only love. The lady soon after 
obtained a divorce from Bersi, whom she never 
loved, but, in Kormak’s absence, contracted a 
second marriage, with a man called Tintein, 
who possessed neither talent nor valor. 

On Kormak’s return, he tried to win Stein- 
gerda’s heart by the compositions which 
gained him the appellation of the »Scandinavi- 
an Petrarch; but although she received them 
graciously, she told him plainly that she was 
Tintein’s wife, and should so remain. 

“‘Thou art right,” replied Kormak. ‘Go 
with thy husband; the envious Fates have de- 
creed that thou shalt never be mine.” 

Taking a tender leave of each other, the 
lovers now finally parted; and after various 
adventures, Kormak fell in single combat, re- 
citing, with his last breath, a strophe in praise 
of Steingerda, to whom, amidst the tempest’s 
howl and the din of battle, the object of his 
fondest affection through life, his lyre had 
been constantly attuned, as worthy of all 
praise. 

Although it would — as the writer from 
whom this sketch is taken justly remarks — 
be almost a profanation to compare the rude 
lays of the northern Skald with the soft strains 
of the Florentine poet, they were no doubt as 
highly appreciated in the north as the son- 
nets of Petrarch in his sunny clime, and the 
object of Kormak’s love seems to have been 
as deeply versed in the arts of coquetry as the 
far-famed Laura herself. 


ey 


—— Oricin oF “ Prprnc Hot.” — This ex- 
pression is said to have originated from the 
English custom of a baker blowing a horn or 
pipe in the village, to let the people know 
that he had just drawn his bread, which was 
hot. ° 
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Writinc Parer.— What kind of writing 
paper shall I use? For ordinary purposes, 
note size, eight by five, is about right. A let- 
ter written on a sheet of foolscap, or letter 
size, is not only badly out of fashion, but it is 
awkward, ungainly, and uncomfortable in 
many ways, especially if the writer, as some 
do, sprawls his words all over it, the large 
space tempting him to do so. Such letters do 
not easily “file” with others, in cases where 
it is desirable to preserve them. In writing 
for the press, especially brief articles, large 
sheets should not be used. They cover up too 
much of the printer’s upper case, and the top 
will be too far off for short-sighted composi- 
tors. Unless the pages are doubled, note pa- 
per, or Bath note (94X64), is best for authors. 
It is more easily read, and more conveniently 
handled by editors and readers. For the press, 
write only on one side. 


SKEDADDLE. — This is not an elegant word, 
though it is sometimes very expressive. It 
came into general use during the war of the 
Rebellion, but it may be traced to a Greek 
origin, and the word was freely used by Thu- 
cydides, Herodotus, and other Greek writers, 
to signify the running away of a routed army. 
The Swedes have the word skuddadakl, and 
the Danes skyededehl, both of which have 
the same meaning. The Irish compound 
sgedad ol may have been used by some Celt, 
when the Union forces were beaten, in the 
late war, thus giving rise to the modern use 
of the word. 


—— Tue idea that the seasons come round 
in a circle is found in the name for the year, 


in many languages. For example, the Latin 
word annus, year, was synonymous with the 
word annulus, and originally meant a ring or 
circle; and from aznus are derived several 
other names for the year, in Italian, French, 
Spanish, and other languages. Our English 
word year, is evidently from the same root as 
the word gyrate, to revolve. The Gothic, Old 
German, Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Dutch, Da- 
nish, Swedish, and modern German, are also 
from the same root. 


—— MARRIAGE TREES. — The custom of 
planting a tree, by every new-married couple, 
in the churchyard of the parish, was former- 
ly kept up in the parish of Varallo Pombio, 
in the Tyrol. The trees used were generally 
of the pine kind. If our new-married couples 
would plant a fruit tree, or grape-vine, we 
should soon abound in fruit. ° 
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SINA. 


BY JENNIE Joy. 


ry the long lane, through the rich, red 
clover, 
Over the bars, through the tall rank sedge, 
From its low covert, starting the plover, 
Following on to the river’s edge, 
Peering about ’mong the tangled rushes, 
Brushing the reeds with her soft, fair hair, 
Pressing apart the thick alder bushes, 
Searching around her everywhere : 


What doth she there, this flossy-haired maiden? 
What would she find in the dark morass? 

Bees to their hives are returned rich laden, 
Kine straggle home through the tall, damp 

grass. 

Riseth a swell on the gentle river, 
Bendeth the lily to meet its flow, 

Springeth the dart from sunset’s quiver; 
What seeks fair Sina, with cheeks aglow? 


Ah, she hath read, in a volume olden, 

Tales of a Knight of the Table Round 
Leaving the joust with his cuirass golden, 

Dank underneath from a re-opened wound, 
Faint and athirst, in the twilight hushes, 

Out from the lists he had rode alone, 
Crossed the dry heath, where, through reeds 

and rushes, 
Like a white ribbon a fair river shone. 


Slowly dismounting, he'd lifted his visor, 
What to behold but two jetty black eyes, 
Lustrous as any gazelle’s — though much wiser, 

Gazing upon him in saddened surprise. 
Only an instant, then — straight as an arrow, 
Through bog and fen sprang their owner, 
like light, 
Tore up a root of the night-blooming yarrow, 
Bore it in haste to the then fainting knight. 


Quickly expressing the juice in her thimble, 
Down at his side she had knelt with the 
draught, 
Close to his lips, with brown hand a-tremble, 
Pressed the bright cup, and begged him to 
quaff. . 
Gone was the pain of the wound, — read the 
story, — 
But just beneath it there entered a dart, 
Keen, and so deep, the knight bartered glory, 
That the brown hand might bind up his 
heart. 





This was the plant, —this night-blooming 
yarrow, — 
Hiding so shy, where still waters glide, 
Which the fair Sina would test on the morrow. 
Finding it not, she bitterly cried. 
“If he but loved me!” she sighed, in the 
hushes 
*Twixt her great sobs. 
grown! 
Sure she must haste. A step stirs the rushes, 
Some one is near her — two eyes meet her 
own. 


How dark it had 


Ah, little Sina! flossy-haired Sina! 
Had you but dreamed of the magic that lies 
In the bright fountain-drops sparkling and 
briny, 
Dashing like spray, through the fringes of 
eyes, 
You had not searched for the yarrow. The 
clover 
Blushed, I am told; as, nearing the bars, 
Sina said, softly, ‘‘ Yes; ” while her lover 
Sealed the sweet compact there, ’neath the 


stars. 
———-- 


— Every one remembers Goldsmith’s 
inn, — 
“Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round.” 


But jests are often older than the oldest 
news. . : 
Hierocles lived at Alexandria, about the 
middle of the fifth century. One work attrib- 
uted to him — though it is now supposed to 
belong to a later date — is a collection of jests 
and ludicrous stories, many of them old, per- 
haps, when they were collected. Here is a 
specimen. A fellow, meeting an acquaintance, 
said to him, ‘‘I heard that you were dead!” 
‘* Well, you see,” replied the other, ‘* that I 
am still alive.” ‘‘I don’t know about that,” 
rejoined the first ; ‘‘ the man who told me you 
were dead is much more worthy of belief than 
you are.” The story of the man who carried 
a stone about with him, in order to give an 
idea of a house that he wished to build, is 
also one of Hierocles’. 


—— THE story goes that the most celebrated 
mathematician of ancient times, Archimedes, 
was slain at the taking of Syracuse by the 
Romans, in 212 B.C. He had been drawing 
figures on the ground; and when a Roman 
soldier rushed upon him, he thought only of 
protecting his circles and triangles, and so 
lost his life. 
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ADVENTURES OF A WILD GOOSE. 
AN ORNITHOLOGICAL SKETOH BY A 
HUNTER-NATURALIST. 


BY CHARLES W. HALL. 


THE FLORIDA COAST. THE SPRING MIGRA- 
TION. 
fs r was late in the month of November 
when we arrived at our winter quarters, 
on the eastern coast of Florida. On leaving 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where the myriads 
of our migrating hosts had rendezvoused, we 
crossed the great Tantramar marsh, lying be- 
tween Bay Verte and the head of the Bay of 
Fundy, and passed on, with little stay for 
food or rest, towards our southern destina- 
tion. 

‘“No heavy sea-fogs bewildered the sight 
of our leaders; no heavy gales arose to chill 
and benumb the weak and infirm, and the 
boatmen of Cohasset and Cape Cod, and the 
gunners of Long Island, and Barnegat, and 
the Chesapeake, bewailed their lost time and 
useless weapons, as they saw, day by day, the 
mild, warm rays of the autumn sun gleam 
from a cloudless sky upon an unruffled sea, 
while we swept swiftly southward, far away 
from the treacherous shore, and its thousand 
perils, resting now and then on the ever- 
throbbing ocean, to sleep through the hours 
of darkness, or snatch a hasty meal, amid a 
floating bed of sea-wrack. 

‘* At last, diverging to the south-west, we 
saw the low, white outlines of Cape Carnavy- 
eral, and passing inside of Cape Florida, the 
northern island promontory of the Florida 
Keys, we saw before us the shallow waters, 
low, verdant shores, and still lagoons of our 
winter home. No signs of the presence of 
man was visible, save the battered timbers of 
some long-stranded wreck, or the distant sail 
of wrecker or fisherman. 

‘* At low tide, leagues of limestone, covered 
with a whitish ooze, from which sprang cluster- 
ing sponges and delicate corallines, lay be- 
tween the breaking surf and sloping sand- 
beaches of the inner islands and the main 
shore, which were strewn with millions of 
shells, of all shapes, colors, and sizes. With- 
in the tiny harbors, or rather lagoons, grew 
dense forests of white and black mangroves, 
which reared their tall trunks on arching 
roots, which raised them far above the oozy 
mud, into which their slender branches 
drooped, to be covered with clustering oys- 
ters, barnacles, and other shell-fish, around 
which, at high tide, gathered the delicious 
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sheep’s-head, sea-trout, mullet, rock-fish, and 
a score of other species of beautiful and de-— 
licious sea-fish. 

‘The shores were covered with ever-verdant 
herbage, and perennial shrubs, and plants, 
among which were conspicuous the impen- 
etrable thickets of Palmetto Royal, or Adam’s 
Needle (yucca gloriosa). This curious plant 
was our great natural defence from the intru- 
sion of man, or of beasts of prey on our fa- 
vorite haunts. Properly an herbaceous plant, 
it at first presents buta cluster of long, nar- 
row, sword-like leaves, of a perfect green, 
ending in a stiff, sharp point, with crenated 
edges. As it grows, however, it develops a 
ligneous stem, ten or twelve feet high, crowned 
with a chaplet of its annual foliage, and 
crested with a pyramid of bell-like blossoms, 
of a silver white, which, in their turn, give 
place to an edible purple fruit. 

‘* These plants lined the edges of the wood- 
ed upland with chevaux-de-frise, scarce pen- 


‘etrable by a bird or rat, and beyond them 


were reared the pride of a Floridian forest, 
the blended beauties of the temperate and the 
torrid zones. There the cypress rose from the 
lower grounds, with the glossy-leaved tupelo, 
and the broad-armed sweet-bay, and near at 
hand the water-oak showered down its sweet- 
kerneled acorns, and the dwarf prickly pal- 
metto spread its fan-shaped leaves. Farther 
up were lofty broom pines, graceful magno- 
lias and kalmias, the green-leaved holly with 
its coral berries, and pines, and palms of many 
kinds, blending their varied foliage, in strik- 
ing but beautiful contrast, softened, some- 
what, by the weird, all-pervading drapery 
which the Spanish moss cast alike over mas- 
sive trunk and slender limb. By the limpid 
rivulets stretched verdant prairies, on whose 
borders the orange, shaddock, and lime cast 
their ungathered fruit, and the wild turkeys 
strutted and fed beneath the nut-laden hazels 
and chincapins. 

‘¢On the broad marshes, lined with thick 
sedges and graceful, plume-tipped reeds, and 
among the mangrove flats and weed-choked 
shallows, we found an ample supply of food, 
among an innumerable multitude of other. 
migrating birds. To enumerate even the 
names of the various species would weary 
your patience, and be beyond the scope of my 
recollection; but that scene is never to be for- 
gotten. Vast flights of sea-fowl, that almost 
darkened the air, and covered the broad waters 
of the shallow lagoons, on: whose borders 
stalked huge cranes, and herons, and bittern 
of many species, attended by hosts of ibis, 
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curlew, gallinules, and other wading birds 
of gorgeous and striking plumage, among 
whom, here and there, appeared the tall form 
and vivid crimson feathers of the flamingo. 

‘‘Myriads of sand-pipers and of plover 
gleaned the animalcula of the marsh ooze; 
hosts of ducks and tiny teal whirred up from 
the thick sedges, and the sea-gulls and small 
tern gathered from their summer haunts, by 
the frozen seas, to the wilderness shores of 
this winterless land, and many an ocean 
rover, the sharp-billed gannet, the tireless 
frigate-bird, the fierce cormorant, and the ra- 
pacious shag, came from their ocean-cruising, 
to resta while among the inundated jungles 
of the Everglades. 

“* Yet life here was not without its dangers. 
Above us circled, in his lofty eyrie, the huge 
gray eagle, ever ready to strike a duck among 
the sheltering sedges, or bear the vainly-bleat- 
ing fawn from the side of its dam; and weak- 
er, but no less to be feared, swooped from his 
lower eyrie his bold congener, and the less 
feared fishing-eagle; while hawks of many 
kinds and varying powers of offence gathered 
around the winged host, whose weaker mem- 
bers afforded many victims to their watchful 
enemies. 

** Still our life here was peaceful, on the 
whole, and our little flock of eight lost but 
one member during the entire winter. We 
were gathered one day in a shallow of the 
Shark’s Head River, into which had fallen an 
ample supply of acorns from the oaks on the 
bank above. A bank of sedges shut us out 
from the river view, and the islet was small, 
and apparently untenanted. We were feeding, 
merrily conversing, as is our wont, when sud- 
denly a dead silence fell on all our company. 
Turning quickly to learn the cause, I saw 
above me, among the many-colored foliage, a 
terrific sight. A tall savage, clad in skins 
worked with many-hued beads, with his face 
painted in vivid patterns, and surmounted by 
a crest of waving feathers, crouched amid the 
leaves, levelling a heavy rifle. Even as my 
grandsire shook his pinions in flight, a puff. 
of smoke, and a jet of fire shot from the fatal 

, ambush, and the partner of his many wander- 
ings fell, pierced by the deadly bullet, and we 
saw, as we circled once above the fatal spot, 
the lifeless body seized by a gaunt hound, and 
borne into the treacherous ambush. 

**At last the spring came; and early in 
March we set out on our northward journey. 
Many changes had taken place in our flock, 
which was still under the direction of my 
widowed grandsire, but which had increased 
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in number to twelve, owing to the mating of 
many of our number, — myself among . the 
rest. The passion of love seemed to pervade 
all things at that season; the deer mated be- 
side the rivulets, the turkeys called to each 
other in the forests, the thickets were vocal 
with the love-songs of the mocking-bird ‘and 
the soft cooing of the ground-doves. Even 
the harsh gabble of the feathered tribes of 
ocean gave way toa soft, incessant murmur, 
inexpressibly mournful and weird to the voy- 
aging mariner, but speaking to us of a wealth 
of life and of love. Slowly we passed on 
northward, meeting ever with cold, sleety 
gales from the north and east, and constantly 
exposed to a thousand perils from the deadly 
marksmen, who watched for us on every mile 
of the long, low coast-line. 

‘*It was on the Chesapeake that misfortune 
first befell one of our number. My eldest sur- 
viving brother separated from us on the way 
northward, to attach himself -to-another flock, 
led by a young and inexperienced bird. Late 
in the night, both flocks alighted on some 
broad shallows, amid the thick sea-weed, be- 
ginning at dawn to feed amid the surround- 
ing herbage. The quick eye of my grandsire 
soon perceived a skiff , disguised with reeds, 
approaching, and while the danger was still 
distant, advised us to take to flight. 

‘The leader of the other flock derided the 
idea. ‘You have grown cowardly in your old 
age, old Gray-wing,’ said he. ‘I know to a 
yard the reach of their shot, and I shan’t stir 
until he has paddled up to that point. By 
that time we shall have had breakfast, and 
shall fly off, leaving him to row back without 
a feather.’ 

‘‘¢T am afraid, it is true,’ answered my rel- 
ative; ‘but I have been thirty years on the 
coast, and have heard of guns which can kill 
easily from the distance which you call safe. 
I shall work down the bay, and we must feed 
as we go. You had better follow.’ 

‘¢ ¢T haveheard of and seen those ‘‘ stanchion 
guns,” as they call them ; but that ‘‘ float ” istoo 
small for anything but a light fowling-piece, 
or an old musket loaded with buck-shot; so 
trust to me, and we shall go northward, with 
a good laugh at yonder skulking gunner, and 
a better meal than our over-careful friends.’ 

‘¢ As we swam steadily away, feeding a little 
here and there, but keeping the original dis- 
tance between us and the boat undiminished, 
I cast many anxious glances upon our thought- 
less friends, who continued to feed, in perfect 
security, until the boat had almost reached the 
prescribed limit, full two hundred yards away. 
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I saw the young leader of the flock raise his 
head quickly, and give a warning cry, full of 
horrified dismay, as he gave the signal for 
flight. I saw their swift pinions beating the 
water into foam, in desperate flight, and then 
the slight disguise of withered-grass was blown 
from the bows of the tiny boat by the heavy 
charge of shot belched ‘forth by her tremen- 
dous swivel. Scarcely a bird escaped; and as 
we, too, took flight in fear and sorrow, we laid 
to heart the new lesson we had received of 
the many wiles and tremendous destructive 
power of our great enemy, man. 

‘««T have faced the javelin of the Esquimaux, 
the arrow of the Indian, the far-reaching bul- 
let and thick-flying shot of the white hunter, 
and have escaped a thousand wiles and snares; 
but I know the day will come when even my 
sagacity will fail, and I shall fall before. the en- 
emies of my race.’ 

‘‘Thus spoke my grandsire as I flew by his 
side, two nights later, beneath a brilliant moon, 
along the southern shore of Cape Cod. He 
spoke sadly, almost despairingly ; but Idreamed 
not how soon his forebodings of disaster were 
to be verified. A few hours later, in the early 
dawn, we entered a wide haven, whose narrow 
channels flowed amid broad expanses of shal- 
low water, densely covered with our favorite 
food. 

‘*« After feeding some hours, we-saw at a little 
distance a sandy bar, on which the rising tide 
gradually encroached. On its highest. point 
rose a square rock hung with weeds, and a 
number of birds of our own kind swam and 
fed in the adjacent shallows, and answered 
our calls, evidently wishing us to join them. 
The place seemed suitable to dry our feathers, 
and procure a little gravel and clean sand; and 
we were soon in their midst, feeding, chasing 
each other, and pluming our displaced feath- 
ers on the dry bar. As the tide came in, we 
retreated higher, until we were scarcely thirty 
yards from the rock. Then the fatal ambus- 
cade was disclosed, the decoy birds were pulled, 
screaming and flapping, from among us, by 
means of concealed cords; and, as heavy and 
repeated volleys thundered in my ears, I felt a 
sudden shock, sharp pains, and I became sense- 
less. 

‘* When I came to myself, I was in the hands 
of a man who, with two others, sat in the 
cunningly-constructed ‘blind,’ so fatal to my 
doomed companions. 

‘*« They are all dead except this one; and he 
has both wings broken,’ said he. ‘Shall we 
save him for a decoy?’ 

‘* All agreed to this; and the shattered tips 
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of my wings being amputated, I was trained, 
and finally sent as a gift to my present master. 
Ihave since lured many to destruction; for 
my longing for love and companionship, and 
the unforgotten glories of the Arctic Sea, come 
upon me with each returning spring, as I 
see my happier kindred sweeping northward 
through the free path of heaven, and I cannot 
resist the desire of meeting them once more, 
though I know I call them beneath the deadly 
shower of mitraille that has spared me thus 
far; although I know that, like my race, I, too, 
shall fall by the hand of man.” 

The narrator ceased as the clock struck mid- 
night, and our happy party was over. A few 
years later, I met Major Orlebar in St. John, 
N. B., and asked him if he still possessed his 
wingless Brent goose. He answered, with a 
slight tinge of real sadness in his tone, — 

** Poor Senunk was a sad loss to me, for I 
had watched him so much in our May days to- 


| gether, on the ice-floes, that he became very 


tame, confiding, and useful. I left him one 
day for a few moments, and on my return 
heard a gun fired near my boat. A dandy of- 
ficer of the garrison, who was remarkable for 
his ridiculous sporting misadventures, had 
capped the climax of his stupidity by shooting 
my decoy-bird, thus ending the strange Ap- 
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— Tue Lire-Boat AND ITs Work.* — 
The author of this interesting work has 
brought into one volume the gist of all that 
relates to the practical working of this valua- 
ble invention, which is the result of the ex- 
periments that have been made in this direc- 
tion for nearly a century. The history of 
these experiments, being, to a considerable 
extent, connected with attempts to rescue 
those on board of vessels shipwrecked in the 
fearful storms which periodically sweep along 
the English coast, renders this book quite 
interesting; and it is also valuable for the in- 
formation it gives concerning this important 
life-saving apparatus. The book contains 
many illustrations and maps. 


— Tue Srx Fotiies or Scrence. — The 
Multiplication of the Cube; the Perpetual 
Motion; the Quadrature of the Circle; the 
Philosopher’s Stone; Magic; and Judicial As- 
trology. - 





* History of the Life-Boat and its Work. By Richard 
Lewis: New York. McMillan & Co., Publishers. 1x2amo., 
$1.75. 
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“A POOR RULE THAT DON’T WORK 
BOTH WAYS.” 


BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


CHARACTERS. — Oldisk Woman, said to be 
crazy, known tn the village as ‘‘ GRANNY 
S1;” her name, Rick. Mrs. WILKINS, a 
good netghbor. Dressy, her daughter. 
Tom, ver son. Mrs. DEMAIN, diving tn the 
same house. LINA FRost, friend of DEB- 
BY’S. 

SceNE. — Kitchen at Mrs. Witxkins’s. Her- 
self and Daughter discovered sitting. 
Enter Mrs. DEMAIN. 

Mrs. Demain. 
kins. 

Mrs. Wilkins. Good morning, Mrs. Demain. 

Mrs. Demain. Can you lend me this tea- 
cup full of molasses? 

Mrs. Witkins. (Cordially.) Yes, indeed, ’s 
well’s not. I was just going to send for some. 
Set your cup right down, and I'll bring it in 
to you directly. 

Mrs. Demain. 


Good morning, Mrs. Wil- 


Well, if you can, Ill cut 
back, and see to my pies: my stove acts so, I 
can’t leave anything a minute. 


Mrs. Wilkins. How trying! 
want to clap a couple in my oven? 

Mrs. Demain. Perhaps so; I'll see. I’m 
obliged to you. [Batt tn haste. 

Debby. (Angrily.) Hadn’t you better do 
her whole baking for her, mother? Time ain’t 
anything, you know; and coal only costs twelve 
dollars a ton. What’d you say you was going 
to send for molasses for? ‘You weren’t. 

Mrs. Wilkius. Well, what if I wan’t? I 
can send, andI mean to. One never knows 
when ¢ey may want a cup of molasses them- 
selves. J b’lieve in being obliging — JZ do. 
(DEBBY scowls.) Don’t, Debby, don’t be so 
hateful. Come, slip on your bonnet, like a 
good girl, and go after it for her. 

Debby. NotI: I’ve something else to do. 
Charity begins at home, in my opinion. One 
thing I do know — I’lldo something to offend 
her. I wish there wasn’t any such thing as 
borrowing: I hate it. 


Don’t you 





Enter Tom. 


Mrs. Wilkins. Well, have your own way. 
Tom’s coming, in the nick of time for once in 
his life. — Here (turning to the boy), take this 
jug, and go down to Mr. Bennett’s, and get 
two quarts of molasses. Wash your face first; 
or, no; I'll doit; ’t ll take you so long. (Goes 
right about it, and washes his face up and 
down with her hand, without any regard to his 
nose.) 

Tom. Look out! Cracky! Don’t tear a 
fellow’s head off! I'll wipe it myself: you 
shan’t—T ll be blowed if you shall —not 
much! (Szatches the towel, and does tt him- 
self, very slowly.) 

Mrs. Wilkins. 
and go quick. 

Tom. Where zs your old jug? 

Mrs. Wilkins. Here ’tis. (Hands it.) 

Tom. How much shall I get? 

Mrs. Wilkins. Two quarts ’ll do, I guess; 
and, sée here, have it charged to your father. 

Tom. (Takes the jug, and, swinging tt 
over his head, goes off, singing.) I want two 
quarts o’ mo-las-ses, and charge it to John 
Wil-I-kins. [ Exit. 

Mrs. Wilkins. Well, I’m glad I’ve got him 
started at last. 

Debby. Yes, you’ve got him started, and 
he’ll start the information all over town that 
we want two quarts of molasses — charged. 
So much for your accommodating disposition. 
Pa says you'd run your feet off for the neigh- 
bors. I’ve a good mind to throw her old cup 
out the window. 

Mrs. Wilkins. (Sighing.) Don’t be so 
awful ructious about everything. You'll never 
know what ’tis to be a mother, Debby, till 
you’re one yourself; the responsibility and 
the — 

Debby. 
neighbor. 

Mrs. Wilkins. Debby! remember you're 
speaking to your mother, and the time may 
come when you won’t have a mother to talk 
so to. 

Debby. Iwish there wasn’t any necessity 
for my talking so. 


Now, Tom, do be decent, 


(Interrupting scornfully.) And a 
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Enter GRANNY Si, rigged out in the most ri- 
diculous style, with strips of red flannel tied 
to her bare arms, aud like ornaments on her 
neck. Hatrincurls. She approaches with 
a mincing step. 

Granny. How do you do? how do you do? 
and how do you do, I say? Howdo you do, 
now the sun shines? 

Mrs. Witkins. O, I’m well, thank you, very 
well. How are you, Mrs. Rice? 

Granay. Better. I’m onmyway. I walked 
two miles this morning on the rainbow. "Twas 
a good lift, I tell you. 

Mrs. Wilkins. Where’ve you been this long 
tlme ? ” 

Granny. Béen? Law,- I’ve been down 
*mong the gentry; and seck times you never 
see: nothin’ but balls, and parties, and din- 
ners. I couldn’t begin to tell. The last one 
was a beater. "T'wasn’t a party exactly; ’twas 


a politics thing, a politics invention, they 


called it. 
Debby. 
Mrs. Rice? 
Granny. Yes, that’s it; that’s what they 
called it. The governor was there; and they 
all said things after they’d et. Lots o’ men 
got up and spoke splendid. And the minister 
he put in his oar, too. He said, for his part 
he’d like to hear from the ladies. But not a 
soul on ’em riz. You never see how they did 
act, they hung back so. I was fairly shamed 
for ‘em. 
Mrs. Wilkins. Where was the dinner? 
Granny. O, right on the Common, under 
a tent; and then they danced at the hall, after 
their Zadfes got through makin’ fools o’ them- 
selves, hanging back so. There was one, 
though, a kind of a gran’marm, sensibler’n 
the rest; she said a verse about Washington ; 
so I thought I’d say something about Wash- 
ington, too. 
Debby. What was it? 
Granny. Well, ’twas this :— 
“George Washington was a very good man ; 
He did for his country the best that he can. 
Most sartin sure a prudent George, 
Because he don’t his stomach gorge.’’ 
(She pauses to watch the effect.) 
Debby. That isn’t all, granny. 
Granny. Guess’tain’t. Wait till I tell you. 


Couvention you mean — don’t you, 


** George Washington was a very good man ; 
He did for his country the best that he can ; 
And if the rest will do the same, 
And follow his example — ” 
(Another pause.) 
Debby. That's splendid, granny! to the 
point, too. Give us some more; if it’s all as 
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good as that, you'll hear from it. Why, all the 
editors ’Il be after you to write for ’em. 

Granay. Humph! They did that afore you 
was born. (Folds her arms, and looks myste- 
vious.) 

Debby. Did you really write for the papers, 
Granny? 

Granny. Some. 

Debby. What? Do tell us. 
or prose? 

Granny. (With contempt.) Prose! Lnever 
wrote a word of prose in my life. But I just 
remember something about a piece; it went 
this way: — 


Was it poetry 


“ Them bloomin’ cheeks, they now are fled, — 
That’s ’cause he’s pale, you see, 
And whitened like the blasted rose, 
He pined away so.” 
(She hesitates.) I can’t think; there was ever 
so much more. 

Debby. What was the name of it? 

Granny. ‘‘Ona Young Man that was Dis- 
apinted. Poor fellow, he died! 

Debby. Sure? 

** Men have died and worms have ate them, 
But not fer love.” 

Granny. What’s that? 

Debby. Nothing. You didn’t get through 
with the story about the party and Washing- 
ton — did you? 

Granny. No. Where was I? 

Debby. Something about following Wash- 
ington’s example. 

Granny. (To herself.) 


“* And if the rest will do the same.” 
I see. a 
** George Washington was a very good man ; 

He did for his country the best that he cay ; 

And nobody darsn’t tetch him, 

Because he was such a very good man.” 
(She sits down and fans herself, with a self- 
satisfied air.) 

Debby. What’d they say to that? 

Granny. What’d they say? They said a 
good deal; and you can b'lieve I was noticed 
some after that. The gentlemen all flocked 
round me, and invited me to dance. 

Mrs. Wilkins. Did you dance? 

Granny. No; I only paraded round with 
some o’ the biggest on ’em; and then they all 
rushed up, and wanted to know if I'd write my 
name in their books. They said they’d be 
pleased to have my photograph where they 
could see it any time. So I writ ever somany 
0’ them ; and then they sang; and — 


Enter Lina Frost. 


Lina. (Very pert.) How d’ye do, Debby? 
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How d'ye do, Mrs. Wilkins? — (Aside.) What 
on earth’s this arrangement? 

Debby. Why, that’s poor old Granny Si. 
Don’t you know? She had trouble with her 
husband, and he ranaway. She’s awful queer; 
sings songs about him, and calls him a frog, 
and all that sort of thing. 

Lina. Get her to sing; will you? 

Debby. Sh! She'll hear you. [I'll intro- 
duce you; ’twill please her. — Mrs. Rice, this 
is my, friend, Miss Lina Frost. 

Granny. (Chucking Lina under the chin.) 
Happy to see you, Lamby. Here’s a sixpence 
to keep the witches off. (Gives her the silver.) 
Yes, and wolves, too, roaring wolves, Lamby. 
They'd be after you. They’ve a’most gobbled 
me up, but not quite. I’ve got rid of the old 
one, though. D’ye ever see him? 

Lina. No. Where is he? 

Granny. Law! gone off with the other 
croakers. (Sings in a high-pitched voice.) 

“The frog was dressed in bottle-green, 
Tala, ta la.” 
(They all laugh, and she stops suddenly.) 

Mrs. Wilkins. What giddy girls they are! 
ain’t they, Granny? 

Granny. (Stghing.) Sobe it. 
they'll cry. But it's ’pinted. 

Debby. What's *pinted? 

Granny. Why, the cryin’ and the merryin’. 

Lina. Marriages ain’t ’pinted—are they, 
Mrs. Rice? 

Granny. Yes. If it’s pinted for you to be 
married, you'll de married; and if ’tain’t, you 
won't be, though the day’s sot, and the weddin- 
ers invited. 

Lina. Were you married young, Mrs. 
Rice? 

Granny. Young! Justa baby, Lamby. I 
married one o’ them croakers: they live in the 
mill-pond. (Sizgs.) 


To-morrow 


“Si, Roger, Jacob, and Joe, 
All the four croakers, lived in a row; 
They dressed — ” 
(A great crash is heard outside.) 
Debby. There, mother! there goes your 
molasses on the door-stone! 


Enter Tom, holding the handle of the jug in 
his hand, and rubbing his bruises. 


Mrs. Wilkins. (In arage.) Sit down now, 
and don’t you get up till I tell you. 

Tom. Here’s your old pass-book. (Throws 
tt at her.) Bennett says he can’t put anything 
more on. 

Mrs. Wilkins. (Excitedly.) How much 
is it? (Examines the figures.) Good gracious! 
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we hain’t had half these things. ‘‘ Butter,” 
‘ salt,” ‘* corn-starch,” ‘* pepper,” ‘* sundries.” 
Never had one since I kept house. (S7l? more 
excited.) ‘*Sundries,” again; ‘ sundries,” 
‘* sundries,” -“‘ sundries.” Where’s my bon- 
net? Ill see Mr. Bennett. 

Lina. Is’t an herb? 

Mrs. Wilkins. It’s a swindle! 

Debby. Perhaps it is something the neigh- 
bors wanted. 

Tom. (Laughing.) J never got it. 

Mrs. Witkins. Well, you would if I’d told 
you to. 

Debby. (In a@ mortified tone.) Take off 
your bonnet, mother, and don’t talk any more 
about it. It’s most tea-time. Lina’n I'll run 
out for a walk, unless you want some help. 
She’ll stay. — Won’t you, Lina? 

Lina. Yes, I'll stay ’f Mrs. Rice’ll stay. 

Granny. Stay to tea? Yes. (Walks up 
to the glass, and prinks, arranges her flannel 
bracelets, &c.) 

Mrs. Witkins. All right: we'll have a real 
sensible time. O, Liny, look at my chiny 
oysters when you go out, and the ’sturtians: 
they’re just beauties! 

Tom. I want to go, too. 

Mrs. Wilkins. You’ve done enough for one 
day, I sh’d think. If you want to do anything, 
put the tea a drawing. 

(Exrt Tom, who immediately re-enters, drag- 
ging a tin teapot behind him by a twine string.) 

Mrs. Wilkins. (Terribly exasperated.) It’s 
no use. There’s no order or rectitude in the 
boy. (Shakes him.) 

Tom. (Resisting her.) You stop that! 
Ain’t I drawin’ the tea? (Breaks away from 
her, and prances about the stage, with the tea- 
pot jingling behind him.) 

Mrs. Wilkins. Whatare youdoing? Don’t 
act like a fool. 

Tom. I’m drawin’ the tea. — Didn’t she tell 
me to, girls? [EBxeunt girls, laughing. 


Enter Mrs. DEMAIN. 


Mrs. Demain. 


I thought you'd forget the 
molasses; so I came after it. : 


Re-enter DEBBY. 

Debby. I heard your voice; so I came back. 
Mother did send for some, like a simpleton; 
but Tom broke the jug, and it’s all on the 
door-stone. I wish ’twas against the law to 
borrow! 

Mrs. Demain. Do you? Youthought that 
— didn’t you? — when you borrowed my white 
piqué, and pulled the velvet all out of it, and 
sent it home looking like a dish-rag? 
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Mrs. Wilkins. (Interrupting.) Come, come; 
ve must all be obliging. 

Debby. Obliging! I’msick of it; andas forthe 
piqué, I guess it didn’t look any more like adish- 
rag than mother’s crape hat did after you wore 
it to your husband’s funeral : ’twas justa string. 
I don’t know whether it was tears, or rain, or 
what ’twas; but it hung the limpsiest of any 
widow’s weeds ever J see. One thing — it'll 
never do duty for another mourner. 

Mrs. Demain. (Sobbing.) That’s all the 
thanks I get for neglecting my own things, 
and coming in and putting flowers in your hair, 
and even lending my white silk stockings that 
time you went to the dancing-school. 

Mrs. Wilkins. Don’t you mind her, Mrs. 
Demain. Girls will be girls; but 7 know, 
and everybody knows, you’re an_ excellent 
neighbor, and your mother before you. 

Debby. Yes; and wasn’t her father one of 
those ‘‘ good providers” you’re always tell- 


ing pa about? one of the kind that stay in | 


evenings, and are always on hand when the 
widows are in trouble? 

Mrs. Wilkins. Debby, I’m ashamed of you! 

Debby. Well, you needn’t be. If ’twasn’t 
for me, we sh’d be on the town, with your 
charity. 

Mrs. Wilkins. Stop! Enough of this. I 
always have been a good neighbor, and I mean 
to be. 

Mrs. Demain. (In an injured tone.) You 
might as well be a heathen, for any apprecia- 
tion you get from some folks. (Looking sig- 
nificantly at DEBBY.) 

Debby. If some folks minded their own busi- 
ness, they wouldn't want so much apprecia- 
tion, and some other folks would get along 
better. 

Mrs. Demain. (Very much wrought up.) 
If ever I come in here again, I hope —I hope 
— well, I hope — 

Debby. So do I, hope you'll stick to it. 

Mrs. Wilkins. Now let me fix this up. 
straighten it all out. 

Mrs. Demain. Straighten out! Yes, a good 
deal! Your daughter shows your skill that way. 

Mrs. Wilkins. That’s what one gets for 
being a good neighbor. Next time you want 
a cup of molasses, get it somewhere else. 

Mrs. Demain. I mean to; and after this 
lll fasten up my side gate. 

Mrs. Witkins. Fasten it up, if you want 
to: you'll only keep your own chickens out of 
my yard, and that'll be one thing towards an 
improvement. 

Mrs. Demain. 
away myself. 


ru 


The next thing’ll be to keep 
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Debby. Thank Fortune! the good time’s 
coming! I shall never borrow another piqué. 

Mrs. Demain. Nor I another crape hat. 

Debby. Guess you won't need another for 
such a use. 

Mrs. Demain. Youll never need one for 
the loss of a, husband. 

Debby. I shouldn’t borrow it, any way. 

Mrs. Wilkins. I’m-done with it. You're 
more thought of when you ain’t obliging than 
when you are. I'll neither borrow nor lend 
after this. 

Mrs. Demain. 

Debby. Nor I. 

Granny. Nor I,— 


“ For I’ve nothing to lend, 
Nor nothing to spend ; 
So, good day, my kind friends ; 
We bid you adieu.” 


(All bow. Curtain drops.) 


Nor I. 


————_>__— 


—— THE GREAT CHESTNUT TREE. — On one 
side of Mount Etna there is a famous chestnut 
tree, which is said to be one hundred and nine- 
ty-six feet in circumference just above the 
surface of the ground. Its enormous trunk 
is separated into five divisions, which give it 
the appearance of several trees growing to- 
gether. Ina circular space formed by these 
huge branches a hut has been erected for the 
accommodation of those who collect the chest- 
nuts. These chestnuts are much larger than 
ours, and form quite an important article of 
food. Chestnut pudding is said to be very 
nice. “3 


— Cooxinc as AN Art.— The ancient 
Greeks and Romans raised the culinary art into 
a science, and dignfied cooks into professors, 
The numerous descriptions of ancient cooking 
which Athanzus has preserved, indicate an 
unrivalled dexterity and refinement. The in- 
vention of a new dainty was lauded in verse 
and prose. We Americans are very deficient 
in the art of cooking; and the miserable mode 
of preparing our food is the principal cause 
of dyspepsia, so prevalent among all classes. 
Our girls should study this important art. * 


— Tue following sentence of Sterne has 
been pronounced one of the most musical in 
our language: ‘The accusing spirit, which 
flew up to Heaven’s chancery with the oath, 
blushed as he gave it in, and the recording 
angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon 
the word, and blotted it out forever.” 
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A SERIOUS PRACTICAL JOKE. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


GES ago, in the Grove of Yotama 
(Wherever that region may be), 
Lived a certain devout believer in Brahma, 
And best of good fellows was he ; 

Though one fault, ’twould appear, had the 
excellent man, 

Which, when I have done, you shall guess 
if you can. 


One fine morning to market he trudged away, 
And selected a sheep fat and nice, 
Intending to offerhis god that day 
A notable sacrifice ; 
But three knaves saw him bargaining, —greedy 
sinners; — 
And decided they’d relish the beast for their 
dinners. 


‘¢ Respectable sir,” chuckled one of ’em, bolder 
And more adroit than the others, 
‘“*T greatly mistake if the game on your 
shoulder 
Isn’t bagged by me and my brothers.” 
Then he told them his plan, with a grin, no 
doubt, 
And they parted to carry the stratagem out. 


The first met our friend as homeward he 
wended, 
And, saluting him grave as a log, 
Cried, ‘* Why, may I ask, — no offence intend- 
ed, — 
Are you carrying home that dog?” 
** A dog!” said the Brahman, immensely sur- 
prised ; 
‘* Why, this is a skeep, to be sacrificed.” 


Presently up came the second rogue, too, 
With query the same as before ; 

Whereat off in a trice his load the priest threw, 
And inspected it o’er and o’er, 

Remarking, while on he jogged, dizzy with 

wonder, 
** Very singular two should have made such a 
blunder!” 





But when the third scamp, with inquisitive 
stare, 
Repeated the speech, it upset him: 
He flung down the carcass, and hurried from 
there 
As fast as his terror would let him. 
““My sight is bewitched!” was all he could 
falter ; 
And thieves got the sheep that was meant for 
the altar. 


You think him so silly? that you’d be more 
wise ? 
Then look out not to act so some day ; 
For ’tis easy to trust to other folks’ eyes, 
And believe what other folks say. 
When you know a thing’s right, don’t be bul- 
lied, but do it: 
Have a mind of your own in such things, and 
stick to it. 


— Tue Roman month Quintilis, it is well 
known, was called $¥ulius—July —in honor 
of Julius Cesar. This month was selected be- 
cause his birth fell in it; and the change took 
place in the year B. C. 44. In the year 8B.C. 
the month Sex/z77s received the name of Augus- 


tus, in honor of Augustus Cesar. But other 
attempts of this kind did not succeed so well. 
Tiberius declined a proposal to give his name 
to the month of September, and the name 
Livius to October. Caligula, however, gave 
September the name of Germanicus, in honor 
of his father. Nero ordered April to be called 
Neroneus, after his own name; and Domitian 
changed the name of September to Germani- 
cus, and that of October to Domitianus. Still 
later, the senate decreed that the months of 
September and October were to be called An- 
toninus and Faustinus, in honor of Antoninus 
Pius; but he declined the honor; and the em- 
peror Tacitus ordered the month of September 
to be called by his name. None of these at- 
tempts were crowned with permanent success ; 
and September, which has been in the greatest 
danger, comes down to us with its old name. 
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Eurexa. — ‘When I sent that word square 
to you, I sent it as my own composition; but 
if I had known that the other would be pub- 
lished before mine, I would certainly not have 
sent it, as I had several others that I could 
have sent instead. I am, nevertheless, much 
obliged to both of the young men for point- 


ing it out to me, as I did not see it myself. I. 


hope that nothing like this will occur again, 
because it places me in a perplexing position.” 

Thus saith Eureka, in regard to the six word 
square which appeared in this and another 
Magazine in almost the same form. We must 
say, that this explanation is as ‘‘ clear as mud.” 
In spite of the good opinion we have expressed 
in respect to Eureka, we regard this answer 
as “shuffling.” His words imply that the 
‘* other” square was not his, but he knew of 
its existence; and the case looks a little like 
an attempt, with another, to impose upon the 
New York publication, or upon us. We wait 
for a clearer explanation; wanting which, we 
must retain our present opinion. 


Rep Croup. — Our correspondent is now a 


member of the Penn Literary Society, where-: 


of ‘*Tecumseh makes a first-class presiding 
officer,” in Lancaster, Pa. He has a conun- 
drum. ‘‘This question has been bothering 
me for some time: ‘Are amateur journalism 
and amateur matters dying out?’ The reason 
why I have been bothered is this. We Lan- 
caster boys are getting to be lazy. We don’t 
take much interest in amateur affairs. We 
subscribe to nearly all the amateur papers, 
but don’t get them.” We do not think that 
amateur journalism is dying out, though we 
do not see why the subscribers in Lancaster 
do not get their papers. We find quite a stack 
of amateurs on our desk this month, and they 
seem to be larger and more ambitious than 
ever before. The fact that Red Cloud_and 
friends do not take much interest in them, are 
‘* getting to be lazy,” is, perhaps, the best ex- 





planation of the matter. When we lose our 
interest in anything, we are apt to think that 
other people are similarly affected. 


An Acapemy Suip. —‘‘ Don’t you think it 
possible to get up an Academy Ship, one of 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty tons, — 
large enough to cruise in American waters? 
It would easily accommodate eighty students, 
who, at four hundred dollars a year, would 
pay thirty-two thousand dollars, which would, 
at least, cover expenses.” O. R. M. asks this 
question, and evidently thinks the plan isa 
practicable one. But where is the vessel to 
come from? Who is to pay for her? She 
would cost nearly, or quite, the aggregate sum 
mentioned by the inquirer, when properly 
fitted up and furnished for the purpose 
named. The government should carry on 
this school, and is willing to supply suitable 
vessels for such large cities as will pay the 
running expenses. New York city has already 
organized a nautical school on this plan, and 
the government has provided the sloop’ of war 
St. Mary’s for its use. The experiment will 
be watched with interest, and its success will 
determine to what extent the plan will be 
adopted by other cities. Boston is consider- 
ing the subject. 


A Protest. — ‘‘ I want to enter my protest 
against the ridiculous complaint of E. H. J., 
in the January number,—just received. I 
like your girls’ stories the best of all your 
works. For that reason, I believe, I prefer 
the Woodville Stories above all the rest. Iam 
not one of those precocious youths so very 
fond of female society, by any means; but I 
do not believe a wholesome change from the 
boys’ stories, which, by constant repetition, 
become wearisome, to a well-told story of girl 
life, can be otherwise than welcome to any 
person of good judgment. To me, they are 
more than welcome; and I believe that some 
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girls’ books which I have read have done me 
more good than nearly all the books that I 
have ever read besides them—and they are 
nota few. Sophie May’s Doctor’s Daughter 
is one of those books. It would be grand if 
you would get her to write another story like 
it for the Magazine; and I don’t believe I am 
the only one that thinks so, either.” 

It appears that opinions differ among the 
boys; and we have given above the views of 
James E. Pilcher, of Detroit, who is a very 
sensible young man on all subjects. We are 
very glad to get the opinions of our readers 
of both sexes. One class likes Indian stories, 
and another does not. One wants something 
domestic, and another something ‘* sensation- 
al.” What shall we do? Prince Fuzz has 
something to say on the same subject, but he 
wants books like the Lake Shore Series. He 
don’t like Indian and ‘blood and thunder” 
stories. We should be glad to suit the whole 
of our readers, but their tastes are so differ- 
ent that we fear it would be impossible; be- 
sides, we endeavor to keep out of the old rut. 


THe JANUARY Prize. — Partly because we 
have not the time to attend to the matter, and 
partly to secure entire fairness, we referred all 
the answers to the Head Work in the January 
number to a committee of ladies, who have 
nothing to do with the Magazine, and are not 
puzzlers themselves. ‘Their whole duty was 
to compare the answers of each competitor 
with the printed ones in the February num- 
ber. We have not examined the answers our- 
self, and do not propose to ‘‘ go behind” the 
report of the committee, who have no knowl- 
edge whatever of the competitors. The award 
is as follows: The first prize, of Three Dollars, 
to Hyperion, of New York city; the second, 
of Two Dollars, to Sphinx, of Boston; and 
the third, of One Dollar, to Vigilax, of Phila- 
delphia. The prize of One Dollar for the 
best ‘puzzle — selected from those noticed in 
the March number — is awarded to Frank H. 
Nichols, of Lynn, Mass. The editor makes 
this last award himself. 


A WEsTERN ELocutTionist.—We have 
several times had the pleasure of listening to 
the readings and character delineations of 
Mr. Alfred P. Burbank, of Chicago, and al- 
ways with the greatest delight. During the 
winter, he has given his entertainments to 
large audiences in the Eastern and Middle 
States, and is rapidly coming into favor with 
the people. In Yankee, Irish, Dutch, and 
Lancashire dialects, he seems to be equally at 
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home, and his audiences laugh or cry, as he 
wills. As ‘Rip Van Winkle,” he is said to be 
quite as effective as Mr. Jefferson; and many 
— Dr. J. G. Holland among the number — say 
that he even surpasses him. Mr. Burbank is 


indorsed by Rev. Robert Colyer, of Chicago, 
Charlotte Cushman, and by all who hear him. 


ConvENTIONS. — We are invited to attend 
conventions, or meetings of the ‘‘ Empire 
State Amateur Press Association,” Will. A. 
Fisk, President, at Utica; the Gopher State 
Association, Frank B. Stoneman, President, 
at St. Paul, Minn., and the Hub Association, 
George S. Miller, President; Boston. We 
should be very glad, indeed, to attend all 
of them, and a nice little trip out to St. 
Paul would not be bad to take; but, unfortu- 
nately, we are too busy to attend to these cases 
at the present time. We can only extend to 
those who have invited us our hearty thanks 
for their consideration, and our best wishes 
for the prosperity of the associations they 
represent. 


AMATEvURS. — Everybody’s Friend, C. G. 
Allen, 1213 Vermont Avenue, Washington, 
15 cents for six months. — The Literary Gem 
is published by the Crescent Literary Society 
of Philadelphia. — The Glen Echo, Clarence 
C. Moore, 25 cents a year, Covington, Ky. — 
The Boy of the Period, Oliver M. Leonard 
& Co., Detroit, Mich., 25 cents a year, hasa 
story by Eliot Ryder. —The Western Youth, 
Ed. P. Mickel, 25 cents a year, Burlington, 
Kansas, is printed on tinted paper, and has 
lots of departments. — The Buckeye Herald, 
E. P. Greiner, 15 cents for six months, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. — The Boys’ Journal, George H. 
Graves, 25 cents a year, Dubuque, Iowa, 
enters upon its second volume. — The Novel- 
ty, Clarence B. Little, 35 cents a year, Pem- 
broke, N. H., misses some of its exchanges, 
and hopes they have not ‘‘ gone under.” — 
The Young Typo, Frank White, 15 cents a 
year, Glen’s Falls, N. Y., begins its second 
volume. — The only daily paper in the world, 
published by a boy, appears to be the Brook- 
lyn Daily Amateur Press, Irving J. Keyes, 
5074 Marcy Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
Lever, W. G. Cartwright, isa Magazine of 
eight pages, at 35 cents a year, 91 West Fifth 
Street, Oswego, N. Y. — The Amateur, Wm. 
W. Barrett, 20 cents a year, 140 Second Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— The Will o’ the Wisp, P. 
B. Loomis, Jr., 25 cents a year, Jackson, Mich., 
‘circulation 600,”—The Youths’ Banner, 
Harry Allaway, Lock Box 75, 10 cents a year, 
Wilmngton, Del., issues its first number. 
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ANSWERS FOR FEBRUARY. 


STAMP 
MALAR 
APODE 
RINGS 
TREES 
26. (Check) (cur) (sword) (raft) (scythe) 
(ink) (thief) (I) (nest) (O) (fall) (games) — 
Checkers, or draughts, I think the finest of all 
games. 27. Calcutta. 28. (Franc, fort, on the 
rind) — Frankfort on the Rhine. 29. Nelson. 
30. 1. Bight. 2. Wight. 3. Light. 4. Right. 
5. Tight. 6. Fight. 7. Night. 8. Sight. 
31. 1. Badinage. 2. Palmetto. 3. Patrimony. 
4. Surrounded. (Sir is a knight.) 5. Ex- 


25. 


pectoration. 32. Measure for Measure. 
33- oe ee 
HannalH 
os Se x 
sO CS” Oe 
a. i Ss 
oe a ae 
MirinNniM 


34. (I hearth ENO I) (sea) (bow) (T) (thigh) 
(key) (1 I) (heart) (he) (bell struck) (inn) 
(the) (knight) (I) (seat) (he) (cabin window) 
(bee) (right eye) (C) (the) (sailor at the 
wheel) — 
I hear the noise about thy keel, 
I hear the bell struck in the night, 
I see the cabin window bright, - 
I see the sailor at the wheel. 
35. Begin at 62, and read in the following 
order: 62, 47, 64, 54, 39, 24, 7, 13, 28, 45, 60, 
50, 35» 25, 10, 27, 33, 43 49) 59) 53> 36, 42, 57; 
51, 61, 44, 34, 17, 2, 19, 9, 3, 18, 1, 11, 26, 41, 
58, 52, 37, 20, 5, 15, 30, 40, 55, 38, 32, 22, 16, 6, 
12, 29, 23, 8, 14, 4, 21, 31, 48, 63, 46, 56— 
Thy voice is heard through rolling drums, 
That beat to battle where he stands; 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands. 
A moment, while the trumpets blow, 





He sees his brood about thy knee; 
The next, like fire he meets the foe, 

And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 
36. 1. Wasp. 2. Fly. 3. Bee. 4. Gnat. 5. 
Musketo. 6. Ant. Thus: first line, "Twas 
past, &c. Second line, Of lynx-eyed, &c. 
Third line, Seemed to de ever, &c. Fifth line, 
Warring zations, &c. Sixth line, His musket on 
his knee, &c. Eighth line. Caz this, &c. 37. 
The serials in Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 





38. E 39+ N 
OLD CAT 
ELGIN CABAL 
DIM TON 
N B 
40. Virgil. 
41... Hexacon HorizonTaL Worps. 


. As moist as watery atmospheres, 

. And brief as all the soul of wit. 

. To intersect as falling tears, 

. And from remembrance take a bit; 

. Or formal essays, dry and long. 

. A slight annoyance still for thee. 

- Deception’s footstep! sound the gong! 

. Nor draw it mild, for it must be 

. With awe and terror in your song. 
Zigzag lines doubly intersected. 

1. None stopped to consider, and think, un- 

seen, 
2. Of how offended somebody had been. 
HYPERION. 


Oo Ons Aunt W HD H 


ENIGMA. 


42. Iam composed of 17 letters. 
Into the sea of knowledge dip your sturdy 


9; 12, 43 

13, 5, 7, and 16, 3, 1, both with patience 
lower ; j 

And when this 8, 6, 14, 17, 10, II you un- 
ravel, 


No more 2, 15, 7 will be — 
The whole — hard road to travel. 
VIGILAX. 
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43. Resus or COMPARISON. 








WD ar see —I4 
oo in a n 
“ : 
avd WAN WEA ~ 


DIAMOND. 
44. 1. Aconsonant. 2. Equalvalue. 3. A 
guide. 4. A large fish. 5. Abird. 6. A large 
cask. 7. A consonant. NEPTUNE. 


Cross Worp ENIGMA. 
45. My first is in cake, but not in pie. 
My second is in what, and also in why. 
My third is in tiger, but not in bear. 
My fourth is in peach, bnt not in pear. 
My fifth is in Adam, but not in Eve. 
My sixth is in go, but not in leave. 
My seventh is in dog, but not in kitty. 
My whole is the name of a noted city. 

L. SPRUANCE. 


46. A PorpuLar SAYING. 


AlPHONSO CHVBBER 


ENIGMA. 

47. Iam composed of sixteen letters. 

My 13, 5, 16, 9, 12, is life. My 3, 1, 14, 6, 
7, is to move back and forth. My 4, 2, 8, is 
worn on the head. My 11, 10, 15, is a public 
house. My whole was a famous author. 

HIAWATHA. 





pee ge AS |//) 








Why 


Worp Square. 
48. 1. Pallid. 2. The line that passes 
through a body, and upon which it revolves. 3. 
To walk lamely. 4. To discover. BucksnHor. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FRACTIONS. 
49- One third of an answer used very much. 
One fourth of an element we dare not touch. ° 
One fifth of an animal akin to the rat. 
One sixth of a person whom Judas begat. 
One seventh of a medicine that pain does 
allay. 
My whole is a part of a country in Asia. 
ADOLPHUS KAHN. 


Cross Worp ENIGMA. 

50. My first is in Joshua, but not in Jake. 

My second is in hoe, but not in rake. 

My third is in circle, but not in ring. 

My fourth is in river, but not in spring. 

My fifth is in raise, but not in fall. 

My sixth is in little, but not in small. 

My seventh is in scissors, but not in knife. 

My eighth is in husband, but not in wife. 

My ninth is in carpet, but not in floor. 

My tenth is in hinge, but not in door. 

My eleventh is in gloom, but not in mirth. 

My twelfth is in death, but not in birth. 

My thirteenth is in string, but not in rope. 

My fourteenth is in monk, but not in pope. 

My whole is a city of Europe. 

LitTLe Mac. 
METAGRAM. 

51. Complete, Iam acolor. Behead me, and 
Iam a fish. Change my head, and I ama body 
of water. Again change my head, and I ama 
month. Once more change my head, and lam 
a bird. MoHAWE. 
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52. 


Worp Square. 


53. 1. Affection. 2. 
Evil. 4. A garden. 


An ancient poet. 3. 
VAN. 


Worp Square. 

Extent of sur- 

4. A point of 
PHRED. 


54. 1. A narrow ribbon. 2. 
face. 3. A kind of vegetable. 
the compass. 


QuoTaTION FROM HupIBRAs. 
Part 2, Canto 3. 


55: 


Cross Puzz.e. 

56. 1. Afather. 2. The first person of fo de. 
3. A river of South America. 4. A river of 
South America. 5. Negative. 6. An article. 

Kurious KwEER. 


REBUS. 


t :el, finis. FErERAMORZ. 





REBus. 


58. I am composed of thirty-three letters. 

My 5, 1, 12, 13, 8, 33, 18, 32, 24, 3, is an un- 
cultivated region. My 6, 30, 10, 4, 9, 29, is a 
town in New York State. My 26, 22, 27, 53, 
19, 14, isan opening. My 21, 2, 25, 33, 17, is 
a large bird. My 20, 15, 11, 7, 23, is a game. 
My 28, 16, 31, is an interjection. My whole is 
a proverb. RHADAMANTHUS. 


59. SHAKESPERIAN REBUS. 


Bw ESSIE HEALY. 


Drop LETTER PuzzLe. 
60. I-l- -a-d- m-k- s-d h-a-t-. JUANITO. 
61. Dousie Cross Square. 

Top: The staff of life. Sides: 1. The fruit 
of aclimbing vine. 2. A funeral song. — Bot- 
tom: A large wave. Cross: 1. Togo in. 2. 
Subsequent to. ‘ Pu. 
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[Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “ Eprror or Otiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.”” Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 AND 45 FRANKLIN 
Street, Boston, Mass.” Puzzles must be original, and 
must be accompanied by the post-office address of the sender. ] 


HEN you have a great deal to do, girls 
and boys, the best thing is to do it, and 
not to waste time in talking about it, or even 
in thinking about it. The pendulum in the 


old story stopped to consider what a big job it 
had to do; and we have before us a huge pile 
of letters, full of puzzles and questions — 
well— Neptune rises before us from his damp 


bed in the sea, and we take from his trident a 
diamond. Such brilliants don’t often come 
from the sea. — Pop comes Buckshot on our 
desk, with a word square, with a request to us 
to act ‘‘on the square,” and use it. We will 
give the printera chance to act ‘‘on the square,” 
and: if he understands the phrase, perhaps he 
will do it. We have seen the machine. — The 
cross word by L. Spruance is all right, and is 
affectionately commended to the type-sticker. 
—And the next is Hiawatha, from Rhode 
Island’s Carolina, an enigma to us bearing — 
which we take. —C. W. C. sends the answer 
to the pi puzzle, No. 13; but one answer won’t 
take the prize, you know. 

We expressed our opinion of ‘‘ Puzzledom 
Complete” in January, Billy. While we don’t 
quite agree with the definition of ‘‘ Enigma” 
in that book, as at present understood, we like 
the rules, which are even more severe than 
ours, for making this puzzle. The second rule 
is, ‘* No letter should be used more than once.” 
We have allowed one letter in every ten to be 
used a second time. It is necessary to have 
this rule, Billy, for some of our puzzle-makers 
would spread an enigma of eight or.ten letters 
over a whole page, without it. — We have said 
all we have to say in regard to the Buffalo- 
nians, and we shall not print A. P.’s remarks 
about them. When a thing is settled, let it 





stay settled, and not keep stirring it up, for 
we have no desire to punish any one. — We 
intend to adhere strictly to the rules under the 
head of ‘‘ Our Letter Writers,” and we have 
dropped many letters and many postal cards 
into the waste basket, because the requests 
were not made in due form. Some fellow, for 
a joke, sent the names of his whole class in 
school. — Claude Crypt’s hour-glass is accept- 
ed, conditionally, like all others. 

Thus saith the “‘ mighty Oliver”: When you 
write for the printer, Frisco, don’t frisk about 
so; don’t ‘‘ditto” or abbreviate anything. In- 
dite it precisely as the matter is to be ‘‘ set up.” 


The double will do, tinkered, for there is no - 


such river as ‘‘ Elba.” —Rhadamanthus sends 
an enigma, which we accept. He sits in judg- 
ment on Enigma No. 11, and wants to know 
what “‘ thara” means. We don’t know; buta 
comma intruded itself between the figures in 
42, which letter is W, and the word ‘‘ thaw,” 
to melt, is good English. Read it, Rhada- 
manthus, minus the comma. — Lychopinax’s 
rebus goes to the artist; but we are unable to 
answer his question, for we have nothing what- 
ever to do with the business department. — 
Banner’s triple diamond cannot properly be 
called so, for it consists of three distinct puz- 
zles. — Rieti is not in Perugia, F. M. W.; and 
we object to the definitions in the enigma; 
‘‘ semi” is simply a prefix, and means nothing 
alone. — Pil’s double cross square is not a bad 
pill to take; and we take it. — Mignonette’s 
pyramid is spared; but that is an awfully tough 
word at the base of it— in Worcester, but not 
in Webster. 

Volkmar’s half-word square will pass. — W. 
Hen Van can obtain bound volumes of this 
Magazine, from the beginning, at $3.50 each. 
Covers for binding, sent by mail, for fifty 
cents; and any binder will bind it for half a 
dollar. — Delaware is a printer, and likes sto- 
ries better than chromos; but the last line of 
his cross word should come into the rhyme, 





OUR LETTER BAG. 


and not be left out in the cold. We must sor- 
rowfully send it where it will get warm. — 
Lady Paula’s geographical will do nicely; the 
other rebus reads ‘“‘never tool eating two 
mend,” for the awl seems.to be in the act of 
gorging himself on the ‘‘ two.” — Kahn’s geo- 
graphical fractions will answer, and we thank 
him, and scores of others, who sent the ‘‘ com- 
pliments of the sezson” in their letters. He 
protests against dating the Magazine ahead; 
but a couple of weeks don’t throw things much 
out of season. — U. Gene’s rebus shall go to 
the artist. — We do not honestly think C. Ute’s 
magic squares are very cute: the conditions 
are not fairly stated, as ‘‘ the figure four not to 
be used at all,” when four other figures, also, 
are not used at all. ’ 

Mr. M. Choakumchild’s rebus, not being in 
due form, would justify his barbarous name, 
and we should share his guilt in printing it: 
the cross word will do. — Prince Fuzz’s rebus 
is hardly practicable; ‘‘low k,” and such 
things, we avoid. — Ed Garrigues is. perfectly 
understood, and his views are indorsed by oth- 
ers. We haven't the least doubt Ed is a good 
boy, and we are not sorry we said so, though 
he says he is: Ed is modest enough to be 
an editor. Knight's tour saved. — Alphonso 


Chubber's Shakesperian rebus shall run for 
luck with the artist. —If Jesse Healy read the 
Magazine, he would know on what conditions 
we accept all puzzles. The pictorial acrostic 


is good enough to print. If we wanted to 
punish Jesse, we should ask the printer to in- 
sert his poetical puzzle; as we have nothing 
against him, we put it into the waste basket. 
— Thomson’s rebus is very fair; but we must 
continue to object, as a rule, to representing 
actions with symbols: as ‘‘tost.” The picture 
is ‘‘ tossing,” if anything. Better tinker it. — 
A word square from Van’s batch will answer 
our purpose, and the printer will use it if hecan. 

We have not time now fully to examine J. 
H. B.’s ‘‘ fifty characters,” or space to insert it; 
but we shall save it for a special use.— Wm. 
Low’s rebus has excellent pgints, but fatal de- 
fects, as the officer may be anything buta “‘ gen- 
eral,” the soldiers anything but an ‘‘army.” 
He can improve on his idea. — Darkness writes 
a beautiful letter, but he does not analyze his 
rebus; doitagain. There is nothing to guess 
in the word puzzle. — One of Badger’s rebuses 
will go. — H. R. McAchorn’s pictorial double is 
well done. — We think it best to withdraw 
Hoodlum's reversible diamond. — Blazer’s met- 
agram is fair; the title of the new story will 
be announced in due time — not adopted yet. 
—J. M. B.’s diamond should read both ways. 
— Little Mac may step in with his cross word. 
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— Mohawk’s metagram will do, all but the 
‘* beam,” which suggests timber. — Frank’s re- 
bus is handsomely drawn, and first class as an . 
invention.—Nemo’s metagram is passable; 
if he will read the prize offers agajp, he will 
understand them—in the Editorial for De- 
cember. — Answers to the Sphinx may be as 
the sender pleases.— McC.’s knight spring 
shall be saved. — Topic, Jr., must arrange his 
topics more clearly. 

We are unable to answer Escalus’s question, 
and fair play forbids any reply in regard to the 
Sphinx. Clubs cannot work together. — We 
shall use Hyperion’s hexagon, for the word he 
misspells does not affect the answer. The 
‘*competition” is not practicable. — Vigilax's 
enigma goes to the right place.— C. T. Hat 
wishes to be known as Kurious Kweer, to 
which we do not object, and take his cross 
puzzle. — ‘‘B.” is commonly “ upright,” and 
this fact takes the point out of Telegraph’s re- 
bus. — We drop Juanito’s drop-letter into the 
envelope for the printer.—We hand Rusti- 
cus’s checker movement to an expert in the 
game. — Feramorz offers a suggestion that all 
cross words, word squares, hidden cities, and 
‘sich like” be banished from our columns. 
Banish all easy words from the spelling-book 
because Feramorz knows how to spell them! 
We have several letters this month in which 
the writers triumphantly send us single an- 
swers to simple cross words and squares. O, 
no, Fery; we love the puzzle lambs as well as 
the full-grown sphinxes. One of the rebuses 
will do very well. 


Our LetTrerR WRITERS. 


[For the use of subscribers and regular purchasers only, 
who should state that they are such. Addresses on postal 
cards arc not inserted, and only one name from each letter. 
No advertisements admitted here. ] 

George B. Cook, Box 42, Salmon Falls, N. H. 
—John M. Ward, Drawer 147, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. (telegraphy). — Alfred J. Teft, Box 50, 
Cambridge, N. Y. (visiting cards). — Robert 
White, Jr., 495 Indiana Av., S. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (fun and improvement). — Fred F. 
Percy, Box 8, Stratford, Conn. (eggs, coins, 
and curiosities). — Orrin W. Forsyth, 28 Tre- 
mont St., San Francisco, Cal. (poetry and the 
authors). — Frisco, Box 1585, San Francisco, 
Cal. (pets). — Forest D. Kendall, Terre Haute, 
Ind. (foreign coins). —Correl Kendall, Box 
1578, Boston (with Rusticus). — George N. 
Houghton, Lynn, Mass. (puzzles and ama- 
teurs).— Clarence Anderson, 807 Sixth St., 
S. W., Washington, D. C. (instruction and 
amusement). — G. H. Graves, Box 184, Du- 
buque, Iowa (amateur papers and stamps). 
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KING-HUNTING. 


bane we had our last word on Spain — 
in 1869 — the queen had fled to France; 
a provisional government had been formed 
with General Prim at the head; and an elec- 
tion of members for the Cortes, to decide on 
the form of a new and permanent government, 
had taken place, and this legislative body had 
decided in favor of monarchy. 

It was found, however, that to decree a 
monarchy was one thing, and to find a suit- 
able prince, who would take the chances of 
holding his position on such a throne, was 
quite another. And so, on the 18th of June, 
1869, the Cortes proclaimed Marshal Ser- 
rano, Duke de la Torre, regent of the king- 
dom, with General Prim as president of the 
ministry. 

As time went on, the prospect of finding a 
king went on so slowly, that not a few Span- 
iards began to accuse Prim of delaying, in 
order to give Alphonso, the queen’s oldest 
son, time to grow up. He was at that time 
about a dozen years old. 

The general was doing his best, however, 
all the time; but it was in vain that the Cortes 
decided the establishment of a monarchy, so 
long as no king was to be found. 

Prim had offered the Spanish crown to the 
Portuguese king’s father, but it was not ac- 
cepted; an attempt was then made to obtain 
Victor Emanuel’s consent that his nephew, 
the Duke of Genoa, might accept the vacant 
throne, but with no better success. 

There was, indeed, one, the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, who was willing to take his chances ; 
but he was a Bourbon, and, besides being a 
foreigner, was unpopular. 

After the failure of many plans, a new idea 
came into the head of General Prim; an idea 
that startled the world, and cost France a large 
slice of territory, and many millions of money 
— for this idea was the direct cause of the late 
Franco-Prussian war. 

While couriers were galloping over all the 
high roads of Europe, to hunt up and bring 
home to Madrid some kind of a king, a Span- 





iard published a pamphlet, which at first 
attracted very little attention, wherein he un- 
dertook to prove that Leopold, of Hohenzol- 
lern, 2 relative of the Prussian king, had all 
the necessary qualifications to make a good 
king of Spain. 

When other attempts had failed, Prim began 
to thirfk it would not be a bad plan to have 
the support of Prussia; and so he had an in- 
terview with the writer in favor of Leopold, 
and this writer undertook to negotiate with 
the Hohenzollern family, and with the Prus- 
sian cabinet. For a time these overtures were 
coldly received; but after a while a change 
came over the spirit of the Prussian states- 
man, and Prim received a letter from Berlin, 
with a postscript which ran something like 
this: ‘If you are still of the same mind as 
when we talked with Salazar y Mazarredo, we 
may come to an understanding.” 

General Prim had a plan of his own, which, 
he flattered himself, would enable him to carry 
his measure through successfully. He would 
keep the probable acceptance of Prince Leo- 
pold a secret, till he could have an interview 
with the French emperor, when he hoped tc 
arrange everything. But when the negotia- 
tor arrived at Madrid, with news that the Ger- 
man prince had consented to be a candidate 
for the throne of Spain, he thought the secret 
was too good to keep. ‘‘Ya tenemos rey!” 
(At last we have a king!) cried a member of the 
congress of deputies ; and the word went with 
lightning speed through Madrid. 

Prim was on a vacation, hunting in the 
mountains of Toledo, and two of his friends 
went to meet him at the railway station, and 
congratulate him on the happy issue of his 
diplomatic campaign. ‘‘ Lost labor,” cried the 
general, scowling, and twisting a glove which 
he held in his hand; ‘‘ it isall up with ourcandi- 
date, and God grant that this may be the worst.” 

The candidacy of Prince Leopold lasted long 
enough to set all Europe in a blaze, and dis- 
appeared as the lightning disappears in the 
fire which it has kindled. Spain found itself 
again without a king; but France, also, was 
without an emperor. 
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DEPARTED JOYS. 


Poetry by Atice M; ApAMs, : Music by D. F. Higrens. 


} oP 


1. The bu - sy day at 
2. Long van- ished scenes come 
3. I see the home - 


Sempre Piano. 

















All care de-part - ed with the sun, And 
to my sight, With that sweet dream of home to - night, And 
The mead - owswhere I roamed at will, To - 














as the shad -ows gin to fall. Anddark - nessslow - ly 
thoughts oo. -& f loved so well, How changed. _ by Time’s strange 
night each scene in well known guise Ap- pears before my 
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spreads her pall, I sit and dream, and 
mag - ic spell, Old scenes I ne’er may 
- ing eyes: And dear old fa - ces 





home as twas in gone by, And hark ! 
fa - ces wont to greet me then; And list, 
marked by sor - row, sin or care, A-las! 





night winds murmur low That sweet - est song of long @ - go. 
words like sad _re-frain, Come moan - ing thro’ the fall - ing rain. 
vis-ion’s quick- ly gone, But an -_ gel voic - es still chant on. 


* INTERLUDE. 
Tenor. 


(6a eS all 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home. Though " - cr so hum - ble,there’sno mot like home. 


aoulaanall 


{ 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home. Thoughev - er so hum - ble, there’s no ho place 
ASS. 


eee ree a 


* The interlude should be hummed (closed i a quartette ; or the effect will be still better, if 
sung by a semi in an adjoining room teh by 
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